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Articte L—THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


Arter the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, the states of Ger- 
many, more than three hundred in number and ranging from 
great powers like Austria and Prussia to states a few square 
miles in extent and with a few hundred subjects, were practi- 
cally independent, although the Empire to which they owed 
a nominal allegiance lingered on till the beginning of this cen- 
tury. Germany emerged from the Napoleonic era with the 
number of its states reduced by mediatization to thirty-nine, 
which now that the Empire was no more, possessed the name 
as well as the substance of sovereignty. The Confederation 
or league of states, established in 1815 under the presidency of 
Austria, was far from satisfying the national aspirations which 
had been quickened by the struggle against Napoleon. The 
rivalry between the two leading states of the Confederation, 
Austria and Prussia, had to be settled before satisfactory insti- 
tutions could be established. It was not until the Prussian 
victory of Sadowa had excluded Austria from Germany that, 
under the leadership of Prussia, the North German Confedera- 
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tion was formed, which after the victory of Sedan and the ac- 
cession of the South German states, became the German Em- 
pire, though without any change in its fundamental principles. 

It will thus be seen that there are marked points of resem- 
blance between the history of Germany and that of our own 
country. After the abolition of the Empire the states were 
sovereign and as sovereign states established a league, the organ 
of which was the Diet at Frankfort, just as the American 
states established the government under the Articles of Con- 
federation in which the sovereignty of the states was expressly 
recognized. In both cases this loose union was found inade- 
quate and the league was converted into a federal state. The 
federal state, to which class the United States, Switzerland 
since 1848, and the German Empire belong, lies midway be- 
tween a simple state and such a state as Austria-Hungary, 
Italy was formed by the union of several states, but the states 
were absorbed in the new kingdom leaving it not a compound 
but a simple state. Austria-Hungary, at the other extreme of 
state formation, is not one state but two, united under a com- 
mon monarch and by mutual obligations voluntarily assumed. 
The federal state, however, is a real state; but the states by 
the union of which it has been formed, far from being absorbed 
in it, retain their individuality and continue to exercise in their 
own name and by their own authority many of the powers of 
government. 

But while the United States and the German Empire are both 
federal states, there are between them many points of dif- 
ference. In our American system the powers of government 
are divided in such a way that the possession or at least the 
exercise of any particular power by the United States, excludes 
its possession or its exercise by the states. Each government 
acts with perfect freedom and with complete authority on its own 
side of the line which forms the common boundary of the two 
jurisdictions. The United States can not prescribe to the states 
the manner in which they shall exercise their reserved powers. 
It is because the authority of the states is, within these limits, 
original and absolute that jurists usually designate it as sover- 
eignty. In Germany also some subjects belong exclusively to 
the competence of the Empire and others to the competence of 
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the states ; yet in regard to the greater number of the powers 
of government an altogether different principle prevails. Even 
in respect to these subjects the states act in their own name and 
on their own authority, but their action is regulated by imperial 
legislation end subject to imperial control. Administration 
and the making of minor regulations belong to the states, while 
legislation, at least in so far as it establishes the general prin- 
ciples and modes of action, belongs to the Empire. With the 
exception of the Imperial Court at Leipzig and the courts of 
Alsace-Lorraine all the courts are state courts and administer 
justice in the name of the state, while their officers are ap- 
pointed by the state government and paid out of the state treas- 
ury. But in order to establish uniformity in the administra- 
tion of justice the Empire has by legislation not only prescribed 
the organization of the state courts but has also established a 
system of civil and of criminal procedure. Moreover while in 
this country the state courts administer as a rule state law, and 
the federal courts, except where their jurisdiction depends on 
persons, administer federal law, the Empire has already largely 
occupied with its legislation the field of criminal law and to a 
considerable extent also that of civil law. The legislative 


activity of the Empire especially in this department shows the 
progress and the direction of centralization and indicates the 
possibility that, if this tendency should gather strength, the 
states may become in course of time the administrative districts 


of a simple state. 

Another illustration of this peculiar relation between the 
Empire and the states is to be found in the subject of citizen- 
ship. While in America citizenship is bestowed by the Federal 
Government, in Germany state citizenship is the primary rela- 
tion, and whoever is a citizen of a German state is in virtue of 
that fact a citizen of the Empire. As a result of this it might 
be supposed that imperial citizenship could be obtained or for- 
feited on different conditions in different states, and this would 
be the case if the Empire had not established by legislation the 
conditions on which state citizenship may be gained and lost. 

But perhaps this relation between the Empire and the states 
is nowhere more clearly brought out than in the military organ- 
ization. Although the German Empire is a great military 
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state and has a standing army numbering about four hundred 
and fifty thousand, yet the Empire has no war department or 
war minister, and a leading publicist has actually expressed the 
opinion that there is no imperial army but that what is cailed 
the army of the Empire would be more correctly described as 
the armies of the states which compose the Empire. What 
formerly were the armies of the states have become contingents 
in the imperial army, while, at least according to the theory of 
the Constitution, the right of military administration still be- 
longs to the states. The union of these armies to form one 
imperial army has been effected by means of three important 
constitutional provisions. The Emperor is declared commander- 
in-chief and there has been introduced into the oath which the 
troops take to their own ruler the pledge of unconditional obedi- 
ence to his orders. The right to legislate on military subjects 
belongs to the Empire so that the states must exercise their 
right of military administration in accordance with imperial 
laws. Moreover the cost of the army is part of the budget of 
the Empire. While, however, the right of military adminis- 
tration belongs according to the Constitution to the states, yet 
in fact all the states except three have entrusted their military 
administration to Prussia, so that, instead of an imperial war 
department or as many war departments as there are states, 
there are four, those of Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria and Wiirtem- 
berg, all of which conduct military adminstration according to 
the laws, subject to the oversight and at the expense of the Em- 
pire. The two states last named, but especially the latter, 
occupy in this, as in other respects, an exceptional position on 
account of concessions made to them when they became mem- 
bers of the Empire. 

The organization of the executive offers another point of 
contrast between the German Empire and the United States. 
When the Federal Constitution was formed there were several 
states so nearly equal in importance that there could be no 
thought of giving any one of them an exceptional position in 
the new state. Prussia forms in area and in population consid- 
erably more than the half of Germany, while Bavaria, the state 
next in importance, falls behind it in the ratio of about one to 
five. It would be incorrect to say that Prussia has absorbed 
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Germany and that the Empire is merely a larger Prussia, but 
it was necessary in establishing the Empire to take into con- 
sideration the relative importance of the states and, by connect- 
ing indissolubly the imperial crown with the crown of Prussia, 
to obtain for the former a firm support in the might of the 
Prussian state. Inasmuch then as the imperial dignity is 
annexed to the crown of Prussia, the laws of Prussia regulat- 
ing the succession to the Prussian throne regulate indirectly 
the succession in the Empire and the latter neither is nor can 
be regulated by imperial laws. But just as the German Em- 
pire has no laws of its own regulating the succession, so it has 
no laws providing for the establishment of a regency. Whether 
and how a regency shall be established is not a question for the 
Empire but for Prussia, and whoever as regent wields the au- 
thority of the crown of Prussia wields also the imperial author- 
ity, which is inseparably united to the Prussian crown. The 
Emperor as such has no veto power, but as king of Prussia he 
has seventeen votes in the Federal Council, and fourteen ad- 
verse votes in that body are sufficient to prevent any change in 
the Constitution, while there are many subjects upon which no 
measure can be adopted unless the votes of Prussia are counted 
in the affirmative. Prussia has also by right the chairmanship 
of all the important committees in the Federal Council. 

It is often said that in the German Empire the bicameral sys- 
tem prevails, according to which the legislature is divided into 
two chambers, but this statement is not strictly correct, despite 
the fact that the Federal Council serves in some respects the 
purpose of an upper legislative chamber. The position of the 
Federal Council resembles more closely that of the crown than 
that of a branch of the legislature. To appreciate its position 
we must remember that in Europe the crown is not merely the 
head of the executive department but the embodiment of the 
state and the organ of its sovereignty. The king, it is true, 
can no longer make laws without the advice and consent of the 
representatives of the people, but while the legislature advises 
and consents, the crown gives the sanction to laws in behalf of 
the state. This function of giving sanction to laws is per- 
formed in the German Empire, not by the Emperor, who is 
bound to promulgate laws that have been legally enacted, but 
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by the Federal Council, which is a joint organ with the Em- 
peror of the sovereignty of the Empire. If a legislative meas- 
ure originates in the Federal Council, which shares with the 
Reichstag the initiative in legislation, it must, after having 
passed the Reichstag, be returned to the Federal Council to 
receive the sanction of that body, without which it would be 
no more authoritative than the resolutions of a debating soci- 
ety. Nor is it difficult to see why this function should be 
assigned to the Federal Council rather than to the Emperor, 
for sovereignty lies, as Bismarck has pointed out, with the 
totality of the confederate governments. But this does not 
mean that the rulers of the states as such are even collectively 
rulers of the Empire. As well might it be asserted that the 
king of Prussia wields the imperial sceptre as king of Prussia 
and not as an organ of the Empire. Although made up of the 
rulers of the states, the Federal Council wields the authority 
not of the states but of the Empire. It no doubt seemed fitting 
that the associated rulers should sustain the same relation to the 
Reichstag, the legislature of the Empire, as each sustained to 
the legislature of his own state. Hence while the several 
rulers give the sanction to state laws as the organs of their 
several states, the Federal Council, the assembly of these asso- 
ciated rulers, gives its sanction to imperial laws as an organ 
of the Empire. The numerous administrative functions of the 
Federal Council, especially in the domain of the finances, its 
authority to decree with the consent of the Emperor the disso- 
lution of the Reichstag, and its sole authority to decree federal 
execution against a state, are further indications of its position. 
While in the American Senate the states are equally repre- 
sented, in the Federal Council representation is unequal, Prus- 
sia having seventeen votes out of a total of fifty-eight. The 
members of the latter body are envoys, and they enjoy in Ber- 
lin the privileges usually accorded to ambassadors. Each state 
has the right to send as many delegates as it has votes, but 
may send a less number or may even be represented by the 
delegate of another state, but in any case the delegates cast the 
entire vote of the state, not according to their own discretion, 
but according to the instructions which they receive from their 
government. The Constitution of the Empire provides that 
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the Chancellor of the Empire shall be president of the Federal 
Council, but since the Emperor is a member of this body only 
in his capacity of King of Prussia, the Chancellor must be 
Prussian delegate in order to gain admission to the body over 
which he is to preside. 

The Imperial Chancellor is appointed by the Emperor and 
is his sole responsible minister. At least such was his position 
until experience showed the necessity of modifying this ar- 
rangement. When the Chancellor was temporarily incapaci- 
tated it was found necessary to empower some one to act for 
him throughout the whole range of his duties, or, in other 
words, to appoint a general substitute for the Chancellor ; but 
so great was the burden resting on the Chancellor that it was 
also found necessary, even where there was no such incapacity, 
to designate men who should act for him and share his respon 
sibility in certain parts of his work, and accordingly it is now 
customary that the heads of the more important departments 
should be partial substitutes for the Chancellor. In neither 
case is the Chancellor altogether relieved of responsibility, for 
he is still Chancellor and as such shapes the policy of the gov- 
ernment and the general course of the administration, and he 
has both the right and duty to interfere in order to prevent any 
deviation from his policy and to keep the administration true 
to its traditions. 

The responsibility of the Chancellor, which is assumed by 
affixing his counter signature to the decrees of the Emperor, is 
responsibility to the Reichstag, but it is something altogether 
different from ministerial responsibility as it is understood in 
England. It is not the Reichstag but the Emperor who de- 
termines the policy of the government. The Chancellor is not 
the minister of the Reichstag but of the Emperor, who can 
uphold him in the face of a hostile majority. What Bismarck 
once said of the King of Prussia, “The real actual Minister- 
President of Prussia is, and will continue to be, His Majesty 
the King,” describes equally well the position of the Emperor. 
But if the Chancellor is not responsible for the policy of the 
government, for what is he responsible? The answer to this 
question is to be found in the character of the Constitution, 
which defines the position and prescribes the duties and fune- 
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tions of the Emperor and of the Federal Council and which 
provides, not for the control, but for the codperation of the 
Reichstag in the manner marked out by the Constitution itself, 
It is then not for the policy of the government but for the 
due observance of the Constitution, for keeping within the 
limits that the Constitution has established and for obtaining 
the codperation of the Reichstag where the Constitution makes 
such codperation necessary, that the Chancellor is responsible. 
It is by its control over the budget that the English House 
of Commons has gained control over the government, and 
since the Constitution of the Empire provides that the budget 
shall be enacted yearly in the form of a law, it might be ex- 
pected that this provision would assure a like position and 
authority to the German Reichstag. But such an interpreta- 
tion would overthrow the Constitution itself, which, while pro- 
viding for the codperation of the legislature, is far from 
having handed the government over to that body. Shall the 
refusal of the Reichstag to exercise this right of codperation, 
or even the failure to agree upon a budget before the beginning 
of the fiscal year, a failure which may imply no fault on the 
part either of the government or of the Reichstag, have the 
effect of suspending the operation of existing laws and of 
striking with paralysis the institutions of the Empire, which 
rest upon laws as authoritative as the budget and even on the 
Constitution itself? The budget, far from being such a for- 
midable cénstitutional weapon, is an agreement between the 
government and the Reichstag in regard to the accuracy of the 
government’s financial proposals and the necessity and expe- 
diency of the several items. If, then, the object of the budget 
is to determine the necessity and expediency of appropriations, 
it follows that even without a budget the government can con- 
tinue to levy the taxes provided for by existing laws as well as 
to defray the expenditure of any institution or service legally 
existing. But the government would have no right to levy 
taxes or to incur expenditure the only authorization for which 
would have been contained in the budget that has failed to be- 
come law. But ministerial responsibility even with these limi- 
tations is deprived of much of its value, since the Constitution 
of the Empire, following in this respect the example of Prussia 
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rather than that of the other German states, has made no pro- 
vision for its enforcement. 

In the German Empire amendments to the Constitution take 
the form of ordinary laws with the sole difference that they 
fail if fourteen votes are recorded against them in the Federal 
Council. Inasmuch as in this body the votes are cast by states 
the opposition of a few states, unless indeed of the smaller, 
can in Germany as in America prevent the adoption of con- 
stitutional changes. But it is not necessary there as it is here, 
that any measure which involves constitutional changes should 
be preceded by a formal change in the Constitution. Such a 
measure becomes law if there are not more than fourteen votes 
against it in the Federal Council. This indirect method of 
amending the Constitution makes it less easy than it is in this 
country to determine at any given time the precise condition 
of constitutional law. 

In Germany the judiciary does not play such an important 
part as the guardian of the Constitution as is assigned to it in 
this country. Strong governments which deal out rights spar- 
ingly to the representatives of the people, are less likely than 
our own to submit questions involving the limits of their com- 
petence to an impartial tribunal. It has also been thought that 
judicial interpretation passes imperceptibly into judicial revis- 
ion of the Constitution, and that the technical training of the 
judges is not the best preparation for the decision of questions 
that have a political bearing. Moreover the peculiar relation 
between the federal government and the states, to which atten- 
tion has already been called, raises questions which are not 
judicial in their character. Where the position of the states 
in their relation to the federal government is, in regard to many 
of their functions, analogous to that of administrative districts, 
the system which works so admirably in this country of main- 
taining intact the boundary between the federal and state juris- 
dictions by means of judicial decisions, is inapplicable. The 
right of control over state administration possessed by the 
Empire, cannot be exercised through the courts. It should be 
remembered also that part of the revenue of the imperial gov- 
ernment consists in contributions from the states and that there 
must be a method of enforving their payment other than an 
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appeal to the courts. But whatever may be the explanation, 
the fact cannot be doubted that no German jurist has the 
opportunity of gaining such a position as in this country belongs 
to Chief Justice Marshall as expounder of the Constitution. 

The question whether the courts have the right to pass upon 
the constitutionality of imperial laws has occasioned much 
controversy, but the prolonged academic discussion which it has 
provoked indicates that they do not actually exercise this 
authority. Those who deny that the authority belongs to them 
hold that the promulgation of a law by the Emperor is con- 
clusive evidence of its constitutionality, for although he has 
no veto power yet he has the right and the duty to refuse to 
promulgate as laws, measures which have not been enacted 
according to the provisions of the Constitution. The Consti- 
tution of Prussia expressly denies to the courts the right to 
pass upon the constitutionality of Prussian laws. 

While the courts are bound to give to the laws of the Empire 
the precedence over state laws, which, according to the Consti- 
tution, belongs to them, yet this is far from being the only 
method of maintaining the authority of the Empire as against 
the states. It is the duty of the Emperor to call the attention 
of the states to any law enacted by them or to any act or omis- 
sion on their part in violation of the Constitution or laws of 
the Empire. In case of a difference of opinion the decision 
lies with the Federal Council, which as the assembly of the 
associated governments seems best fitted to deal with such 
delicate questions and to show proper respect to the rights and 
wishes of the states. If the state still refuses to yield, the 
Federal Council may decree execution against it, which is to be 
earried out by the Emperor with the military resources of the 
Empire. The coercion of states is foreign to American con- 
stitutional law and does not seem in harmony with that uncon- 
trollable power residing in them which is so closely akin to sov- 
ereignty. The War of the Rebellion was carried on, not to 
coerce the states, but to compel the citizens of the United 
States to remain true to the allegiance which they owed to the 


Federal Government. 
RICHARD HUDSON. 
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Articte IL—IN MEMORIAM. NATHANIEL J. BURTON. 


Yale Lectures on Preaching and Other Writings. By 
NatsanteEt J. Burton, D.D., Pastor of the Park Church, 
Hartford, Conn. Edited by Ricnarp E. Burton. New 
York: Chas. L. Webster & Co. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1888. 


We welcome this volume as a memorial of affection and a 
monument of fame for a friend who was beloved and honored 
amongst us. We have long felt that our literature should be 
enriched by the affluent thought and the suggestive imagery 
and opulent diction of Dr. Burton. And now that we are to 
hear his voice no more, we are glad to have communion with 
him through these practical and edifying Writings, which will 
perpetuate his influence with us and widen it with those to 
whom he was not personally known. The Lectures on Preach- 
ing are unique and characteristic and will hold a high place in 
the series of lectures on the Lyman Beecher foundation which 
have employed the talent of a succession of very able men; 
while they will be instructive and profitable not only to stu- 
dents of theology, for whom they were specially delivered, 
but also to ministers and pastors in the actual service of the 
profession. The “Other Writings,” in their wider range and 
variety, will give stimulus and uplift to many minds, carrying 
comfort, and hope, and abounding gratification to sufferers and 
voilers and the great company who are walking and working 
by faith in those things that are invisible but vastly real. 

NaruanieL Jupson Burton was born in the State of Con- 
necticut in 1824: he was nearly 29 years of age at his ordina- 
tion for the ministry of the Gospel, and was nearly 63 years 
old at the time of his death. His father was a Methodist 
clergyman, so that from early life he was accustomed to hear 
theological conversation and discussion and to share the incon- 
veniences of the Methodist itineracy. His academic education 
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was pursued at the Wesleyan University, but he came to Yale 
for theological study, having intelligently decided in favor of 
the Congregational polity for himself. 

During his senior year in the Seminary he was called to the 
pastorate of the Fair Haven Second Church in New Haven, in 
which he remained three years and a half. Then he accepted 
a call to broader work and to larger influence as the pastor of 
the Fourth Church in Hartford. For thirteen years he served 
that church, and then for seventeen years he was the pastor of 
the Park Church in the same city. From that post of useful- 
ness his personality became more observed and he was a recog- 
nized power in the ecclesiastical affairs of the Commonwealth. 
He was the leader and the life of the ministerial gatherings in 
the Capital, while in the State Association and Conference his 
presence was a continual benediction and his voice carried 
cheer and guidance to his brethren. Dr. Burton was fre- 
quently invited to public service beyond the limits of his 
parish. He was the preacher at ordinations. He was appointed 
to the Lyman Beecher Lectureship at Yale. He was elected a 
member of the Corporation of Yale University. Seven days 
before his death he was chosen to preach the sermon at the 
next annual meeting of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions at Cleveland. 

We can here but very briefly touch upon some of the more 
prominent traits of Dr. Burton’s personality and character. It 
was apparent that he was a man of large affectionateness. He 
was great-hearted. Full of sympathy for all who were in dis- 
tress, prodigal of tenderness and of benefactions such as he 
could render to the miserable and needy, he could not endure 
the sight of others’ sufferings. He had the qualities of the 
divine Master by which He is represented as the Physician of 
souls. He carried the sorrows and bore the griefs of other 
men, in ready imitation of his Lord. When the Humane Soci- 
ety was formed, he became an active officer in it, and he plead 
for the dumb animals as if he were their chosen advocate, say- 
ing too that he sometimes felt as though he ought to be one of 
them. His overflowing benevolence went out to all over- 
burdened men, and the oppressions and wrongs of the world 
roused his consternation and his indignation. Most gentle to 
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the sufferer, he scored and scorched the wicked inflictors of 
agony with the lightnings of his humane anger. Like the lov- 
ing Christ, he wielded the scourge of cords to drive out of the 
sacred place that which was a profanation of it. I believe 
that, like Christ also, he would have suffered, if it might be, 
to reform and save those who sinned against light and knowl- 
edge. He loved men, pitied them in their sins and in the sor- 
rows that come from sins, and mourned for the guilty and the 
wronged who were innocent. 

It was apparent also that he was a man of strong intellec- 
tuality. His mind was of great range and power. His views 
were broad and embraced all sides of a subject. He hada 
vivid and soaring imagination. He had the poetic faculty. If 
he never expressed his thoughts in rhymes or in measured 
stanzas, there was a rhythm and melody to his sentences which 
made them truly poetic. His words were pictorial and sug- 
gestive and they took on a grandeur of diction and a musical 
flow which were Miltonic. Sometimes they swept out on a 
wide excursion bringing in riches from many points and illus- 
trating the matter by much induction. Then they were like 
the march of a caravan with loads of rich commodities from 
foreign lands, all destined for the business of a common em- 
porium. But his words did not overload his thought; they 
expressed it. His thought was large ; there was munificence 
to his ideas. His fancy gave his thought wings. He soared 
with it and looked down upon the landscape that he would de- 
scribe from such a height that he took in all its environment 
and all its details. So he invested every subject that he 
touched with a wonderful charm and he gave it a breadth and 
connection that made it large. The subject was in large 
hands ; he saw the possibilities of it; and he presented it in a 
large way. 

He saw meanings in little things. He used to say that the 
gift of a single rose touched all his sensibilities. There was a 
fragrance in the friendship which made it a gift, sweeter than 
any that inhered in the odorous bloom. Though it were small, 
the love that it represented filled a great space and was all the 
world to him. 
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In the great themes of Revelation his mind found room and 
verge enough for its freest and grandest effort. He was a pre- 
ordained preacher of the Word of God. In the sublimities and 
mysteries which inspiration has committed to human study 
and reflection he found a field ready for the severest use of all 
his faculties. They met and gratified the demands and aspira- 
tions of his intellect and gave free wing to his delighted 
imagination. He reveled in them. He walked among them 
as a seraph might walk among the stars. Each truth was a 
round world in itself; and all the truths were concordant 
spheres of a vast and complicated, but harmonious, system. 
He explored them as an astronomer would explore the heavens, 
And he found them to be as infinite as the universe. World 
on world, system after system, were revealed to his investiga- 
tion. Each particular was boundless and the whole would 
state a program for eternity. At Easter he spoke of the Resur- 
rection. But once having launched on that sea of thought, he 
sailed till he saw that the sea was without a shore. One grand 
feature of it absorbed his mind; that led to another which 
was as absorbing; and so the roll of revelation uncoiled with 
ever-enlarging views. One who should have heard his dis- 
course on the Church, would have come into new conceptions 
of that divine institution which has been set up among the 
systems of this world; would have felt that heaven is repre- 
sented in it, that the glory of God is revealed in it witha 
splendor and awfulness like that of the shekinah of old, that 
it has attributes of duration, and conquest, and power, and 
universality, which make it foremost among the victorious 
forces of the world and that membership in it is the highest 
honor and privilege that are given to men this side of heaven. 

He had great conceptions of God, and of Christ as the Re- 
vealer of God, and of the Holy Spirit as present in all the 
world and putting forth divine energy in all souls of men. Dr. 
Burton made much of his pulpit. His sermons were upon 
great and vital themes. He was too great and cultured a man, 
he had too much respect for his sacred office, to introduce 
erude notions into the sacred desk. He could not court popu- 
larity, nor lower himself, nor prostrate his calling, to dishonor 
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the Word of the Lord and the message he was commissioned to 
give, by announcement of sensational oddities as topics for the 
pulpit. To him the Sabbath was holy day, and worship was 
communion with the infinite Father, and the message was from 
the inspired Word. The whole service, as conducted by him, 
had uplift and spirituality and the fore-look of heaven in it. 

I suppose that eternity seemed inexpressibly precious to him 
because there would be boundless opportunity in it to pursue 
investigation and to acquire truth and to gain satisfaction, in- 
stead of being hampered by the limitations of time and human 
weakness, and exhaustion, and our imperfect vision: “ For 
now we see in a mirror, darkly ; but then face to face.” Like 
other luminous souls, he was drawn to the light beyond and 
he longed to see those things that are not unveiled, and cannot 
be, before our mortal sight. Death had no terror for him. It 
was the messenger to whom it is appointed to open the door 
which he would enter. He was like a traveler who has jour- 
neyed long and far to a city of renown where his friends reside 
and where his home is to be. Its glories rise before him: the 
splendor of its palaces and its temples salutes his sight: bells 
of welcome fill the air with music; and on its walls friends 
call and beckon with glad greeting. Does he regret that its 
gates shall be opened and that he shall be permitted to enter 
in? 

Dr. Burton’s death was a mournful surprise ; but his life 
had been a long preparation for it. Several times he visited 
the old lands; and among the memorials of old civilizations 
and the refinements of present culture, he found the greatest 
delight. He enjoyed, with all the wealth of his nature, the 
monuments and the men of the countries whose history is so 
largely our own. He thought that if he could visit Palestine 
and live among the scenes of the Saviour’s life he should be 
content and never care to come back to his native land any 
more. Now, he has gone where the Saviour is, where he can 
see His face, where he can hear His voice, where he can feel 
the touch of the hand that shall guide His people, where he 
can behold His glory! With highest delight do those scenes, 
which he had adoringly anticipated, open before him. With 
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vaster range and in clearer light, he can investigate the sublime 
truth that he loved so well. Dear to him are now the friends, 
so many, who went on before him. And the Christ, Author 
of our redemption, Purchaser by death of our lite, Center of 
heavenly bliss, how closely does our friend press to that dearest 


Friend, who is all in all to him! 
BURDETT Hart. 
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Articte IIL.—SPIRITUAL LAW IN THE NATURAL 
WORLD. 


By the term “Spiritual Law” nothing more is meant than 
the law of mental activity. By “Natural World” is meant 
the physical world of modern science. Thesis—The natural 
or physical world—of science—is not so directly known as the 
supernatural world—of mind or spirit. 

It is the object of this Article to call attention to the fact that, 
in the alleged conflict between science and religion, the funda- 
mental assumptions of the former are not necessarily more 
reliable than those of the latter. To this end the following 
points will be considered : 

1. Science has a metaphysical or “supernatural” basis. 

2. Science is self-contradictory, except as it assumes the 
existence of spiritual law in the natural world. 

3. It is not less subjective than ordinary metaphysics. 

4. It can not be affirmed that its fundamental notions are 
more trustworthy than those in regard to the supernatural 
world. 

5. Scientific skepticism, when sufficiently thorough-going, 
issues in the notion of a supernatural world. 

6. It is only by making this assumption that modern science 
can exist at all, even on the skeptical basis of Hume. 

7. The natural or physical world—of science—is more “ tran- 
scendental ” than the supernatural world—of mind or spirit—in 
the sense that the latter is more directly known. 

We are in full and hearty accord with the scientific spirit. 
It is doubtless true that the modern world since the time of 
Bacon, Luther, or even of Descartes, has emphasized experience 
as the necessary test of theories. We wish to avoid air-castles. 
We prefer to keep to solid earth. It is urged that we are free, 
at last, from the thralldom of metaphysics and theology. We 
welcome science as guide and redeemer. 

But is it not possible that science is taking, in many minds, 
precisely the position formerly occupied by a hierarchy of an 
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other sort? When such an authority as Haeckel says: “an 
atheistic doctrine of evolution should be required by the Gov- 
ernment to be taught in all German schools,” is it not time 
that science should be “ secularized ?” 

This Article is no effort to construct a theory. It attempts 
little more than illustration of a fact which every intelligent 
thinker, perhaps, would admit,—but a fact often overlooked 
in current literature—namely, the obvious truth that science is 
not only fallible, but also based on assumptions such as are 
ordinarily termed metaphysical, or spiritual, in the sense of 
being subjective, and even superstitious, in the sense of being 
accepted without evidence, and in spite of manifest, serious, 
and profound contradictions. 

1. Science has a metaphysical or “supernatural” basis. 
That is, it transcends phenomena at every step in its progress. 
Its mode of procedure is that of spiritual law in the natural 
world. The entire work of science consists in attempting to 
explain the world of sense by transcending it. Hume has 
clearly explained that it is only by transcending the impres- 
sions of sense that we recognize such notions as causation, 
persistence of force, and the like. Indeed the law of evolution 
itself is a good illustration of this point. Understood in any 
materialistic sense that law rests upon the extremely transcen- 
dental doctrine, however true it may be, that “ perceiving 
organisms were evolved from a world itself neither perceiving 
nor perceived.” The reply of certain English philosophers to 
Kant that our surest convictions are built up gradually, through 
infancy and countless past generations, may be true. But it is 
beside the point. For we do not deny that our “ a priori” 
notions may have been derived from so-called “matter.” But 
so-called “ matter,” like the doctrine of evolution, is of course 
not only itself a notion, but a notion that could never be de- 
rived from bare phenomena. It rests upon a wonderfully 
manifold and complex series of inferences. We do not reject 
it. We simply recognize its transcendental character, which 
will appear further on, more clearly. 

2. Physical science is self-contradictory, except as it assumes 
the existence of spiritual law in the natural world. It is no 
disparagement to science that it transcends phenomena and has 
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a metaphysical basis. “The question is not whether it is meta 
physics or Mohawk, but simply, is it true?” But science is 
not only metaphysical. Its metaphysics, as such, is self-contra- 
dictory. Science begins with the assumption that things are 
what they seem. It concludes with the assumption that things 
are not what they seem. Doubtless this last conclusion is true, 
but it thoroughly contradicts the premise that things are what 
they seem. And it is science which refutes itself. We need 
not go back to Kant to learn that all perception involves judg- 
ment—that perceptions are blind without notions. If the 
most recent science itself, and the one which bears most di- 
rectly on the subject—namely, psycho-physics—proves any- 
thing, in the study of the mechanism of perception, it is that 
nothing is more illusive than sense. (Ladd’s Physiological 
Psychology, p. 676.) 

Consciousness arises only in the nerve-centres of the brain. 
Vibrations are sensed as color. In the words of Balfour, in 
his defense of doubt: “ Our science does rest on the data given 
in perception, and its conclusions are in contradiction with 
those data.” Science starts with the premise that the only real 
being consists of the things that are seen. It ends with the 
conclusion that the only real being is the atom, which no man 
hath seen or can see. It can avoid self-contradiction only by 
dropping the premise that things are what they seem—mate- 
rial—and by keeping to its conclusion that things are not what 
they seem, but are, like the so-called atom, mental hypotheses, 
at least so far as known to science; in other words, products of 
mind—-spiritual. 

3. Science is not less subjective than ordinary metaphysics, 
so-called. It may be replied that of course science is not 
confined to the bare feelings, red or blue, nor even to groups 
of feelings ; that its entire progress consists in the interpreta- 
tion of phenomena. But, it may be urged, it adheres as closely 
to phenomena as possible, while metaphysics and theology are 
altogether transcendental. Very well, let us adhere as closely 
to phenomena as possible. Let us meet the objector on his 
own ground. What results? Out of thine own mouth will 
I convict thee. In the very process of adhering as closely to 
phenomena as possible, we find that, so far is science from 
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being free from transcendental elements, that it is altogether 
transcendental. We are now to adhere as closely to phe- 
nomena as possible. But what is a phenomenon? The 
question reminds us of the words of a modern novelist; 
“Phenomenon, how plastic to cover whatever one does not 
understand.” But let us try to define it. Suppose we say 
with Hume that there is nothing in any object considered in 
itself that can warrant us in drawing a conclusion beyond it. 
(Green’s Hume, p. 267.) Then let us observe, not by meta- 
physics, but by modern psycho-physies, that “the sensation of 
hardness testifies not to the present, but only to the past 
existence of the table we press.” That the present feeling is 
the only phenomenon. Then of course the present feeling or 
phenomenon distinguished from the past and future would be 
nothing appreciable whatever. Hence the so-called phenome- 
non is a transcendental assumption, if anything, and a self- 
contradictory one at that. What has become of our phenome- 
non of which it was said, other foundation can no man lay? 
Where is the phenomenon we were not to transcend, or were 
at least to cling to as closely as possible? Even now while we 
seem to have it at last within our grasp it escapes us like the 
shade of Creusa from Aeneas, “equal to the light winds and 
most like a fleeting dream.” “ Let us adhere to fact,” is easily 
said. But there is no proof whatever of mere matter of fact. 
And after all mere phenomena, apart from inferences, would 
be devoid of truth because devoid of meaning—signs that 
would signify nothing. 

In the bare succession of states, if such there could be, the 
dry chronology of the soul, nothing would be true, not even 
the names and dates—would exist. ‘ What could be a percept 
distinguished from all others?” Like the witches of Macbeth, 
it has no name on earth. The bare state as a mere phenome- 
non, would certainly mean nothing. ‘It would be no truth at 
all. It could not be stated even in a singular proposition. The 
supposed difference between immediate and mediate knowledge 
is no absolute difference.” One is somewhat startled to find 
that science, which is often said to be free from metaphysics, 
is altogether metaphysical. One is reminded of the feeling of 
Captain Donnithorne in the novel—* Arthur felt a startled 
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uncertainty how far Adam was speaking from knowledge, and 
how far from mere inference.” We speak of the transcen- 
dental element in sense, but we now see that sense is altogether 
transcendental, and that nothing can be more thoroughly sub- 
jective than science. It is “of imagination all impact.” 

4. The fundamental notions of science are no more trust- 
worthy than those of religion. 

A. It can not be maintained as practically tenable that scien- 
tific knowledge has the highest degree of probability. It is 
sometimes said that scientific hypotheses are fruitful in dis- 
covery and invention, while religion, like philosophy, is “a 
barren virgin.” But this could hardly be put forward as an 
argument, by a serious and thoughtful mind. For there is no 
gigantic fraud, pious or otherwise, that may not be said to have 
enjoyed success in practice. Religious hypotheses may have 
been as fruitful in the religious world as scientific hypotheses 
have been in the physical world. Be that as it may, nothing 
furnishes a better illustration than science of the fact that 
what are now called erroneous theories succeed in practice. 
The following facts are taken, almost at random, from Whe- 
well’s history of the inductive sciences, and are characteristic 
rather than exceptional: — The Hipparchian theory is now 
acknowledged to be false, but as a system of calculation it is not 
only good, but in many cases no better has been found. The 
tables based on the Heliocentric doctrine of the Copernican 
system were adopted even while the doctrine itself was re- 
jected. Experts in science seem to be quite as fallible as ex- 
perts in theology. Bacon rejected, while Milton accepted the 
doctrine that the earth revolves around the sun. Newton’s 
hypothesis, the law of universal gravitation, was accepted by 
Dr. Bently, a theologian, but rejected by Flamsteed the astron- 
omer royal. Galileo was doubtless a Christian and a Catholic. 
Copernicus himself was an ecclesiastic. There was a time 
when the doctrine of spontaneous generation was opposed by 
leading scientists, but defended by the theologians as scrip- 
tural. “For did not the carcass of Samson’s lion bring forth 
bees?’ (Harris’s Phil. Basis of Theism, p. 325). 

Suppose we attempt to pin our faith to the name of some 
eminent man who has had success in practice—to the champion 
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of some one of the numerous scientific sects. Which shall it 
be? Shall it be Newton, who rejected the undulatory in favor 
of the emissive theory in optics? or shall it be Lord Bacon, 
who refused to accept the hypothesis that the earth revolves 
around the sun? Who shall guard the guards? The older sci- 
entific creeds are fast becoming obsolescent. Says Cuvier, 
“Future generations may include in their physiology proposi- 
tions as far above the circulation of the blood as the doctrine of 
gravitation, as an explanation of the motion of the heavenly 
bodies, goes beyond that of epicycles.”” Some eminent scien- 
tists have accepted and others rejected, the doctrine of spon- 
taneous generation. Thus do the authorities of one age “ differ 
from those of an other, and the authorities of the same age 
differ among themselves.” If science is infallible, then it is 
fallible, for science itself has so declared it. 

Scientists have been in many respects an “amiable and use- 
ful body of men.” “ But many of them are ignorant of the 
controversies that rage round the very foundation of their sub- 
ject.” And one regrets that intellectual honesty and the 
“progress of criticism should have left us no choice but to 
count physical science, as a criterion of the validity of knowl- 
edge, among the beautiful, but baseless dreams, which have so 
often deluded the human race with the phantom of certain 
knowledge.” (See Balfour’s Defense of Doubt, p. 306). 

It may be urged that there are some essential doctrines on 
which men of science substantially agree. It may be said that 
physical science is at least approximating ultimate truth. Now 
if there isanything in which modern scientists agree, it is in 
accepting the doctrine of evolution. If any system of phil- 
osophy may be called the philosophy of science it is that of 
Mr. Spencer. But is not the doctrine of evolution by the 
hypothesis only a product of evolution—a passing phase of the 
opinion of a generation or two of men? How could that be 
said to be the most highly probable, the practical standard of 
all knowledge, the nearest approximation to absolute truth, 
even at the scientific millenium, which has its principle, its 
source, its center, and its end in that which is utterly and for- 
ever unknowable—“ A headless body and a nameless thing?” 
If “scientific” evolution is true, it refutes itself as a theory 
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of knowledge, and evolution is, by the hypothesis, a dream of 
Herbert Spencer. Mr. Spencer has taken something of which 
he confessedly does know and can know nothing whatever, 
and made it the soul of his entire system. Here is the final 
philosophy, which, by the hypothesis, is not and can not be 
valid for reality at any point whatever. Hence, it goes with- 
out saying that no amount of experience, in this process of 
evolution, could establish the hypothesis, even as practically 
tenable, that scientific knowledge is the particular kind that 
has the highest degree of probability. If science is probable, 
then it is improbable. For aught that appears to the contrary, 
religious notions may have already drawn nearer to the goal, 
if such there be. 

And yet it is doubtless the success of science, and of eminent 
scientists, in practice, that convinces most of the really super- 
stitious devotees. See the steam-engines and electric lights ! 
We desire to make no insinuations in regard to “ intellectual 
self-respect, prejudice, and education, the fear of losing a lucra- 
tive position, or of differing from the majority.” (See Bal- 
four’s Defense of Doubt, p. 305). Certainly the intelligent 
scientific philosopher knows that this is no argument at all. It 
is not only true, as we have seen, that erroneous theories suc- 
ceed in practice, or at least share the prestige of the success of 
true ones, but any hypothesis is of course revisable, perhaps 
to an incalculable degree. 

More worthy of consideration, because nearer the real ques- 
tion, is the great argument from common consent. 

It is said that science must be true because it has the vote 
of the majority. Well, the notion that the earth is flat, or 
that the sun literally rises and sets, was, at one time, universal 
—of course in an unscientific age. But it is precisely the un- 
scientific part of modern science that the majority of men 
understand and thoroughly believe in. Probably there is not 
one man in a thousand who really believes the scientific theory 
that the atom—a mental hypothesis—is the most real being 
in the universe. And we must not forget that the ablest scien- 
tists of the day rejected Mr. Young’s undulatory theory in 
optics because it was difficult, and accepted the emissive theory, 
as Whewell says, because it was easy. Common consent can not 
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make science even probable, for science educates us only by 
making us skeptical of the opinions held by common consent. 

But are we not now drawing nearer to the real question at 
issue? Do not the arguments from success in practice, author- 
ity, and common consent, so far as they are supposed to make 
science plausible, rest on the argument from common sense / 

Is not the real question this: Are the phenomena of science, 
that is, of so-called common sense, more “coercive” than those 
in regard to the supernatural world? This raises the question 
of relative theoretic validity. 

B. It can not be maintained as theoretically probable, that 
the fundamental assumptions of science are more valid than 
those in regard to the supernatural world, for the phenomena 
of the former are no more “ coercive” than those of the latter. 

If Hume was an absolute skeptic, even in regard to science, 
still he had a right to maintain that so-called phenomena as im- 
pressions are “coercive.” For he does not attempt to show 
that they are rationally valid or free from ultimate contra- 
dictions. If the psycho-physicist should point out that the sen- 
sation can not be examined by introspection at all, that it is 
infinitely complex, that it came down from past generations, 
from metaphysics, or the fire-mist, that the dream transcends 
the dreamer, or, what is doubtless true—that so-called phenom- 
ena are more “ transcendental” than the assumptions on which 
they rest, all of his shot would fall harmless before Hume. He 
would simply reply that in spite of all manifest contradictions, 
one can not help believing in so-called phenomena. Whether 
they are possible or not they exist, and are certainly coercive 
as phenomena. Belief in events constitutes their reality. (Green’s 
Hume, vol. i., p. 276). The world is a world of impressions 
merely, and needs no tortoise whatever to support it. 

But the subjective character of all systems is illustrated even 
in Hume. Hume is one of the fairest of philosophers. He 
awoke Kant from his dogmatic slumber. But, if the whole 
world consists of mere impressions and notions, every system 
must, of course, be dogmatic. And he who has done most 
to overthrow dogmatism, errs in one point, but a vital one, 
namely, in dogmatism itself —when he affirms, without evi- 
dence, that the notion of red or blue is more coercive than 
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the assumption of self or unity, not to say of causation. At 
this point Hume pronounces his adversary non-suited, without 
even the form of a trial. Hume “smote upon the chord of 
self” with quite as much dogmatism as those who hung the 
witches on the hill at Salem. The idea of self or spirit may 
have all the validity and coercive force of an impression—for 
aught Hume has told us may de an impression. (Green’s 
Hume, voi. i., p. 176). Nothing but sheer dogmatism could 
prevent Hume from admitting that the idea of spirit or self is 
as valid as that of “resemblance” or of any so-called impres- 
sions. We do not complain that Hume is too skeptical, but 
rather that he is not skeptical enough, in the sense of being 
free from the dogmatic spirit. The thorough-going skeptic, 
who holds that all knowledge is justified by faith, if at all, 
should be the last man to exclude, as invalid, the assumption of 
self, spirit, or even that of freedom. And it can not be main- 
tained, as theoretically valid, that the phenomena of science or 
of common sense are in the slightest degree more coercive, 
reliable, or probable than those of spirit. Indeed, as will appear 
in the next paragraph, an examination of the phenomena of the 
natural world shows that they themselves belong to the spirit- 
ual world. 

5. Scientific investigation or scientific skepticism, when it is 
sufficiently thorough-going, issues in the assumption of a super- 
natural world. 

We have seen that Hume—and this is true of modern “ sci- 
entific ” philosophers as well, Clifford, Moleschott, Mill, and 
Huxley (Harris’s Phil. Basis of Theism, p. 431)—resolves 
the world into a world of subjective impressions, which, as we 
have seen, are no more coercive than certain other notions 
which he dogmatically banishes from the world. Now, what 
is a subjective impression or an assumption, however false, 
illusive, phenomenal, or skeptical, but a mental or spiritual 
activity which is not even claimed for so-called matter, as 
such? By the hypothesis, a world completely skeptical would 
be a world completely spiritual. And thorough-going skepti- 
cism, zpso facto, issues in the assumption of a supernatural 
world. That modern science inevitably leads to this conclusion 
we shall see in the next paragraph, for: 
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6. It is only on the assumption of a menial, spiritual, or 
supernatural world that modern science exists at all, even on 
the skeptical basis of Hume. 

To premise that things are what they seem, and to conclude 
that things are not what they seem, may not be fatal to a sys- 
tem. All progress in knowledge consists in proving the first 
statements false or inadequate. The conclusion may contra- 
dict the premise. Induction always at least goes beyond what 
is observed to what has not been observed. The partial theory 
may be reversed by the larger view—the Ptolemaic by the 
Copernican system. An incorrect notion may suggest a cor- 
rect one. Perhaps science has a right to assume a natural 
world, provisionally, even if it afterwards converts it into a 
spiritual world. It has a right to show that what seemed to be 
extra-mental reality is only an assumption made by mind itself. 
(Ladd’s Phys. Psychology, p. 672.) But after it has pointed 
out that it is only by means of spiritual law that the natural 
world is known, it can not exist at all if it rejects that spiritual 
law by means of which that natural world—the world of sci- 
ence—is known. For it confesses that mental activity—no 
matter how illusive—is the beginning, middle, and end of all 
its knowledge. And this is true even of Mr. Spencer’s system. 
For Spencer insists that he is not a materialist. (First Princi- 
ples, Appendix, 578.) And when his notion of the “ unknow- 
able,” his “transfigured realism” (of which even his friends 
say, as was said of Bottom, “verily thou art translated”), 
which, however justifiable, is a notion of his mind which prob- 
ably transcends phenomena farther than any other notion 
imaginable, is pruned off from his system, it remains simply 
idealism. We are in a world of ideas. There is a revision of 
hypotheses. Science repents. It dies to live. It moves from 
stage to stage. Its champions are idealists. Its evolution means 
the evolution of ideas. Its entire progress is that of spirit- 
ual law in the natural world. We are not trying to refute 
skepticism. We are not denying that the notion of spirit or of 
self may be a mere seeming. We are not even trying to enforce 
the maxim, “cogito, ergo sum.” But to seem anything at 
all, true or false, to think even “perhaps so” or “ perhaps 
not,” is what we mean by mental or supernatural activity. We 
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do not speak of the clod as capable of saying, “ it seems,” but 
if we can, then the clod is supernatural also. And, after all, 
can the finite mind imagine, within itself, any other conceiva- 
ble ground of reality? For aught that appears, seeming may 
be the realest kind of reality. Seeming may be the Rock of 
Ages. Hence, it is only on the assumption of a mental or 
supernatural world that modern science can exist at all even on 
the skeptical basis of Hume. 

7. The natural or physical world—of science—is more “ trans- 
cendental ” than the supernatural world—of mind or spirit—in 
the sense that the latter is more directly known. 

If in every “ phenomenon” there is a reference to self or 
spirit, which can not be said to be less coercive than the phe- 
nomenon itself, if all phenomena, so far as known, are mental, 
if the brain, as the substratum of mental phenomena, is an 
inferred reality transcending those phenomena, if the only way 
out of solipsism—the only bridge from self to the external 
world—is an irresistible conviction or assumption made by 
mind, if the only defense of so-called matter is in idealism, if 
the rose, which is sensed by the child as color is known to phys- 
ical science, as such, only in terms of luminiferous ether ; if 
the atom—a mental hypothesis—is the most real being known 
to physical science; if the entire fabric of science rests upon a 
far more indirect and doubtful process of inference than that 
by which the individual postulates real being as the subject of 
his mental experiences ; if distance, matter, motion, force, thing, 
brain, an external world, human minds, the fire-mist of ages ago, 
as well as the assumption that things are or are not what they 
seem, are all metaphysical notions built up by the mind in a 
wonderfully manifold and complex mental process, and if these 
results are arrived at by psycho-physical science in the study 
of the mechanism of perception, as well as admitted, or rather 
maintained, by the leading scientists of the day, then we are 
driven by science to the conclusion (See Bulwer’s Kenelm 
Chillingly, p. 99): “It is the supernatural within us—namely, 
mind—which can alone guess at the mechanism of the natural, 
namely, matter.” Says Lotze: “ Of all the errors of the human 
mind, it has always seemed to me the strangest, that it could 
come to deny its own existence, or take it at second hand, as 
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the product of an external nature, which we know only in- 
directly, only by means of the very mind to which we would 
fain deny existence.” And we see that science tacitly and 
expressly assumes the obvious truth, which, however, is often 
overlooked in much of our current popular and scientific litera- 
ture, that the natural or physical world-——of science—is more 
“transcendental” than the supernatural world—of mind—or 
spirit, in the sense that the latter is more directly known. 

When science, in exceptional cases, or for purposes of discus- 
sion, denies the existence of mind, it of course denies its own 
parentage, destroys the only foundation it ever had, and saws 
off the limb which alone attaches it to the tree of human 
knowledge. 

It was the object of this Article to call attention to the fact 
that the fundamental assumptions of the natural world can not 
be shown to be more reliable or trustworthy than those of the 
spiritual world as above defined. This is not the place to raise 
the question as to the validity of the religious notions of God, 
freedom, and immortality. It is not our business to affirm the 
freedom of spirit, but simply to recognize the fact that of 
course science can not refute the assumption. Our work has 
been negative rather than positive, and we should think it 
hardly worth while, were it not for the fact that some of the 
most eminent of modern writers seem to think that funda- 
mental faith is less reliable than science. 

It is doubtless the outward magnificence, the visible glory 
and success of science, as well as of the papacy, however im- 
portant the function of each as a schoolmaster, that will pre- 
vent for ages, perhaps forever, some of the ablest minds from 
doubting the ultimate infallibility of either. Tyndall’s reply 
to Canon Mozely is in precisely the style of argument employed 
by Rome to prove the infallibility of the church, and by 
Protestants to prove the verbal infallibility of the Bible. Says 
Tyndall, in effect, “ Induction is true because induction says 
so.” And if this is true it may apply as well to religious as to 
physical phenomena. 

Let us not fear great names. Let us call no man master. 
Bacon always rejected the law of universal gravitation. Nearly 
all of the eminent scientists of the day rejected the undulatory 
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theory in optics, partly because Newton believed in the old 
emissive theory, partly because the new theory was difficult. 
Practical preachers, scientists, or lawyers, however eminent, 
can not always be expected to be philosophers. The great Sir 
Matthew Hale, whose very business was weighing evidence, 
always believed in witches. It was the fashion. Not realizing 
that science is justified by faith, if at all, even George Eliot 
gave up her early faith in favor of science. It was the fashion. 
One should not be easily panic-stricken. Science has no theory 
of the universe. Mr. Spencer, the high-priest of science, has 
said that in its beginning, its source, its centre, and its end, the 
universe is utterly and forever unknowable. 

We are in full accord with the inductive method of science, 
and with the scientific spirit. Doubtless the phenomena of relig- 
ion should be scientifically studied. But we have seen that 
science is as truly subjective as morals, art, or religion. Sci- 
ence is made by man, not man by science. Many thought- 
ful men, like the ancient Vedanists, have denied the existence 
of the external world. No people has actually denied the 
moral assumptions of the soul. It is easier for the writer to 
regard science as illusive than to deny that man has a religious 
nature. It is nothing but pure charlatanism that issues a bull 
against faith. We sometimes hear of a bull against the age, 
but this is a bull against the ages. We say nothing in this 
essay of the will. From the purely intellectual standpoint, if 
the philosophy of science, such as it is, can be relied on, for 
aught that science has said or can say, we are, of course, free 
to believe that we are: 

‘* Not merely cunning casts in clay, 


Let science prove we are, and then 
What matters science unto men ?” 


CLARENCE DE VERE GREELEY. 
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Articte IV.—‘ WHAT IS THE BIBLE ?”* 


An Inquiry into the Origin and Nature of the Old and 
New Testament in the light of modern Biblical study. By 
Grorce T. Lapp, D.D., Professor of Philosophy in Yale 
University. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York: 1888, 
12mo, pp. 497. 


No thoughtful person in our time can fail to appreciate the 
importance of this question ; it has become an importunate one 
in the light of modern biblical investigation ; it is a question, 
too, that of all people Christians should desire to have answered 
intelligently and truthfully; and such an answer can be looked 
for only in the direction of the best accredited results of scien- 
tific biblical study. 

It is a serious fact that this scientific study of the Bible has 
been hitherto, and still is, so largely in the hands of men who 
either reject Christianity, or disclaim that faith and experience 
which we hold entitles one to the name of Christian. 

Is it not to be deplored, also, that so many young men who 
have been reared in our more evangelical churches, and who 
are in preparation for the Christian ministry, must go to other 
sources for that view of the Bible which commends itself to 
them as the truest solution of the problem which the Bible 
presents? Surely the Christian church has the greatest inter- 
est in knowing what its scriptures really are, and, least of all 
men, should the believer in the God of the Bible be unwilling 
to welcome the fullest light which investigation can shed upon 
the Bible itself. We believe, first of all, that God is a God of 
truth, and neither the Bible nor our Christian faith has any- 
thing to fear from the fullest truth concerning the origin and 


* Old Testament questions, and especially those relating to the Pen- 
tateuch, are now attracting special attention. The following discus- 
sion--connected with the review of Dr. Ladd’s new volume—touching 
as it does on the relation of modern theories to the Christian faith—may 
be of interest to the readers of this Review.—EpD. NEw ENGLANDER AND 
YALE REVIEW. 
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nature of the Bible. It is one feature in this many-sided and 
perplexed age of ours, that it should be assumed that the claims 
and needs of religious faith are incompatible with a scien- 
tific attitude of mind, and in no direction is this need of ad- 
justing the religious mind to the principles and methods of 
scientific study more apparent than in the treatment of the 
Bible. The proposition to investigate the Bible in accordance 
with those principles and methods that are followed in all 
questions pertaining to literature or history, meets everywhere 
with a vehement protest from some of the most devout and 
scientific minds. The objection is, that such a treatment of the 
Bible either involves a rejection of its special claims, or ignores 
its unique character, and so destroys or detracts seriously from 
its authority and regulative significance. 

There is one element of truth in this objection which we are 
quite willing to admit. It is this: We are to approach any 
examination of the Bible as Christians, and we are to study 
the Bible with a constant recognition of the unique place and 
the supreme value which belong to these writings. 

This Christian estimation of the Bible is as truly a fact to be 
recognized and accounted for as any of the phenomena which 
biblical history or literature presents ; and no explanation of the 
Bible can be true or complete which does not include this rela- 
tion it sustains to our Christian faith and experience. But a 
scientific study of the Bible is occupied chiefly with questions 
which can by no means be answered by simple appeal to the 
religious or theological apprehension of the Bible. These are 
questions of fact, essentially historical and literary problems, 
for whose solution only the principles and methods applicable 
to such investigations can legitimately be employed. The true 
endeavor should be to recognize and satisfy both interests—the 
interests and claims of Christian faith, and the rightful demands 
of scientific investigation. 

Now, it is just this task that Dr. Ladd proposed for himself 
in the great work he put before the public some years since, 
and in the more popular discussion he presents in the present 
volume. 

Dr. Ladd approaches the Bible from the standpoint of evan- 
gelical Christianity, and he brings to his investigation eminent 
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learning, a sound and discreet judgment, and a complete 
mastery of the methods and results of modern biblical criti- 
visms. It is as a Christian, and in the interests of Christian 
knowledge and Christian life, that Dr. Ladd raises and seeks 
to answer the fundamental question “ What is the Bible?” 

An impelling conviction with Dr. Ladd is the need of bring- 
ing our conceptions and our use of the Bible into adjustment 
with those results of modern investigation which are certain to 
be recognized by the more intelligent and fair-minded students 
of the Bible. The main purpose of the book is, as its author 
affirms, “apologetic.” “It is written in the interest of faith; 
and it “has reference to vindicating the Christian use of the 
Bible.” “Indeed,” says Dr. Ladd (preface, p. ix.), “I should 
be glad to show clearly and convincingly that modern critical 
study of the Bible has discovered nothing which need disturb, 
much less undermine and destroy, the intelligent employment 
of Holy Scripture as the believer's rule of faith and life.” 

The need of such an attempt as this is no imaginary one; it 
is real and serious. It cannot wisely be ignored that some- 
thing like an exigency has arisen in relation to these sources 
of our Christian knowledge. The need, too, is that of some 
adjustment of our religious estimation and use of the Bible to 
a different critical judgment as to the origin and nature of the 
Scriptures. This need it is certainly not wise to deny or over- 
look; and it is no escape from such a recognition to content 
ourselves with the assurance, that as yet no generally accepted 
conclusions have been reached by the chief representatives of 
this modern biblical study, or, that such differences between 
these authorities still prevail as to make any such adjustment 
unnecessary. It is quite true that considerable differences still 
separate the most prominent authorities in Old Testament 
criticism, but it is not the less true that there is a consensus 
of judgment upon those questions that are of chief importance, 
and that these points of agreement become with every year 
more numerous, while the differences relate more and more to 
questions that are relatively subordinate. This steady direction 
of critical judgment is unmistakable. But, for our part, we 
quite agree with Dr. Ladd, that there is nothing in this move- 
ment to justify serious apprehension, wnless our minds refuse 
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to accept this change in critical judgment. We have no re- 
Iuctance to accept and welcome any verdict which an impartial 
and thorough examination of the Bible may render; we have 
no desire to keep from ourselves, or withhold from others, the 
fullest knowledge of all that modern critical scholarship is 
doing with these scriptures in which we have so profound an 
interest. Even were the consequences of accepting any well- 
grounded conclusions from such studies more serious in their 
bearing upon Christian faith than we believe them to be, we 
certainly could not be justified in refusing to entertain such 
conclusions and to adjust our religious views to them. Now it 
is this spirit of candor and courageous confidence in truth, 
this happy union of Christian faith with a scientific attitude of 
mind, that charaeterize Dr. Ladd’s treatment of the great sub- 
ject under discussion. This treatment of Dr. Ladd is marked 
throughout by a fine sense of honesty, a rare discretion and 
sobriety of judgment, and by a strongly positive and construc- 
tive aim. The treatment is lucid in its exposition, and compre- 
hensive in its range. No presentation of such a subject within 
the limits of a modest volume could well be more adequate to 
what is undertaken. 

We must leave it to the judgment of the best readers to 
justify this general estimate of the work, while we follow Dr. 
Ladd in his discussion of some of those subjects which are of 
special interest and importance. Dr. Ladd’s principal question, 
“ What is the Bible?” naturally divides into three more special 
questions. (1) What view have we to take of the authorship 
and formation of the separate writings which compose our 
Bible? (2) What is the revelation and inspiration to which 
our Bible bears witness? (3) What is the authority and regu- 
lative significance which we are to assign to the Bible? 

Our approach to these vital questions must be from the 
standpoint at which Dr. Ladd places us in the fundamental 
question that forms the title of the book before us. That 
standpoint is the Christian faith and Christian experience. Our 
Christian faith and experience give to these writings an alto- 
gether unique place and a supreme value—that is the pre- 
supposition with which Dr. Ladd sets out. It is simply our 
Protestant confessions—the Scriptures are our only rule of 
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faith and practice. The main question now becomes: What 
conception of the Bible is it that is demanded by, or is essen- 
tial to, the Christian estimation and use of these writings ; and 
is the religious significance and value of the Bible essentially 
affected by the view we are compelled to accept upon the basis 
of assured results of biblical criticism? The special questions 
we have indicated are thus put in their true connection with 
that estimation and use of the Scriptures which give them 
significancy for religious faith and life. Following out the 
inquiry relating to the authorship of the Bible,—the question 
of critical importance and interest is that relating to the author. 
ship of the Pentateuch, or rather the Hexateuch—since the 
book of Joshua forms with the Pentateuch one literary whole. 

In reference to the authorship of the Pentateuch there are 
three positions which are held. The first we may designate as 
the traditional view, which ascribes our Pentateuch essentially 
in its present form to Moses. There is, secondly, in extreme 
opposition to this view, the position of the so-called radical or 
destructive critics, under the leadership of Wellhausen and 
Kuenen, who deny the Mosaic authorship of any considerable 
portion of our Pentateuch, conceding to Moses but a slight 
germ of legislation, a very slight thread of narrative, if any 
at all. Standing between the extremes, are the larger number 
of biblical scholars, who do not support the traditional views, 
but who are, in their own judgment, far from rejecting a true 
and essential authorship by Moses. These scholars, prominent 
among whom are Dillmann and Delitzsch, maintain that a very 
considerable portion of the legislation of our Pentateuch, both 
moral and ceremonial, dates back—in its essential character at 
least—to the age of Moses, and may with truth be regarded 
as of Mosaic origin. 

This, substantially, is the critical position which Dr. Ladd 
holds. It is succinctly stated in the appropriate chapter (ch. x. 
upon “Authorship of the Biblical Books,” p. 1, 318.) “We 
conclude then, that both the ancient tradition which assigned 
the entire Pentateuch with its legal and historical contents to 
the great law-giver and prophet, Moses, and also the modern 
critical theory which regards this law and history, with its 
record, as in large measure the work of pious fraud accom- 
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plished at the time of exile, are unwarrantable.” “The enact- 
ment and recording of these laws, as well as the incorporating 
of them in their historic setting, were by no means the work of 
Moses alone.” 

“Precisely how much of this work Moses did accomplish 
cannot be told with confidence.” “There is doubtless a large 
body of the legislation, both civil and ceremonial, both that 
which arranges a cultus, and that which defines and protects 
rights, which is genuinely Mosaic.” “ But the law of the Lord 
was a progressive revelation ; Moses, as the inspired servant of 
God, furnished its guiding ideas and great principles.” 
“Through all the centuries after his work was ended, under _ 
the impress and leading of the thought that they were in cove- 
nant with Jehovah as their Redeemer, the people of Israel kept 
receiving the law in many concrete provisions and enactments ; 
law books or collections of these enactments, with or without 
historical notices, began to be formed.” “The Book of Deu- 
teronomy gives us the great body of this as it existed upon its 
Mosaic basis, the reign of Josiah.” “And finally the Hexa- 
teuch gives the law and the early history of the nation, as they 
were understood by the later workmen in Israel, and put into 
the final shape, at and soon after the age of Ezra.” 

Now it is important to bear in mind that this view of the 
origin of the Pentateuch differs very materially from the theory 
of Wellhausen and his associates. This difference is not merely 
one of degree, as might at first appear, but it is connected with 
a general view of the whole course of the religious history of 
Israel, and with a conception of reiigion which is fundamen- 
tally different from the assumptions of the more advanced 
schools of critics—those assumptions of naturalism which Dr, 
Ladd in common with Dillmann and Delitzsch strongly repudi- 
ate. This critical judgment respecting the authorship of the 
Pentateuch, we venture to assert, defines a position from which 
the judgment of the best accredited biblical scholarship will 
not recede in the direction of the traditional position. Even 
should the final resting-point in biblical criticism be found 
farther on in the direction of the critical positions of Well- 
hausen and Kuenen, we see no reason for apprehension for 
Christian faith. We maintain that the solution of this essen- 
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tially literary problem has no such vital connection either with 
the question relating to the character of the religion of Israel 
or the interests of Christian faith that we should take so serious 
an interest in one solution of it rather than the other. 

We have not space even to specify the evidence upon which 
this conclusion which Dr. Ladd has reached rests. We think 
we can say without fear of disproof that the traditional position 
is no longer held by the great body of the most reputable 
scholars both in Europe and in America. It is not too strong a 
statement to aftirm that the evidence against the direct and 
complete Mosaic authorship of our Pentateuch is of a sort that 
would be deemed conclusive in any other field of literary and 
historical investigation. We draw attention to two or three 
results of biblical criticism which hardly anyone who is ae- 
quainted with these subjects will call in question. Take first, 
the admitted composite structure of the Pentateuch. Critical 
analysis has placed beyond legitimate doubt the existence of at 
least three originally independent documents in our Penta- 
teuch ; these documentary sources originated at different times, 
and bear distinct evidence of composition by different authors, 
living at periods considerably remote from each other, and 
from religious standpoints that are not in all respects coinci- 
dent. But these documentary sources, so distinctly traceable 
through our Pentateuch, do not terminate with it. The same 
threads of narration and prophetic representation are recogniza- 
ble in the book of Joshua, which forms thus with our Penta- 
teuch a single literary production. We must with propriety 
speak of the Hexateuch rather than the Pentateuch, if we 
wish to designate a single unitary division or group of the 
sacred writings. Now the bearing of this single fact in regard 
to the construction of the Pentateuch, and its organic connec- 
tion with Joshua, is well nigh in itself decisive. We adduce 
but one more series of phenomena which the Hexateuch pre- 
sents when taken in connection with the older historical books 
and the teachings of the earlier prophets. We mean the histori- 
cal setting, in which the traditional view compels us to place 
the legislation and narratives of the Hexateuch. The supposi- 
tion that the principal mass of the legislation and narrative 
matter which constitutes the Pentateuch originated in the age 
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of Moses, is beset by the gravest of difficulties. The legislation 
is for the most part unsuited to the age and the condition of the 
people for whom it was given, while it is both explicable and 
appropriate if assigned to a later period. Add to this fact the 
demonstrable incongruity between the ideals of religious life, 
the standards of judgment, which dominate this law and 
history of the Pentateuch, and the religious ideals and stand- 
ards of judgment which the older historians and prophets 
employ in their representations and judgments of the Mosaic 
age and the times immediately succeeding. Now, let us make 
the supposition that the various documents comprising our 
Hexateuch were formed in the successive periods to which 
they bear witness, and into which they fit; in short, assume 
that our Hexateuch was a literary growth, extending through 
centuries ; that the legislation it contains was of progressive 
formation, as well as its history. Let us make the Hexateuch, 
as a book, correspond with the progressive revelation it contains 
in its law and in its history, and this portion of our Bible be- 
comes not only intelligible, not only can it be interpreted with- 
out artificial and violent methods, but it gains immensely in 
historic interest and value. Nay, we may add that it is adapted 
to reveal God in his ways of redemption as no other view of the 
authorship of these writings can claim to be. We are aware 
that many will regard such a deviation from the traditional 
view of the Pentateuch, as a fatal concession to the opponents 
of supernatural revelation, but we cannot share such a judg- 
ment. Indeed, if we view the Bible from the true standpoint, 
namely its claim to give us trustworthy knowledge of that self- 
revelation of God, which is complete in Jesus Christ, we can- 
not see how this essential claim and competency of the Bible 
is affected by any conclusion which results from a legitimate 
application of the principles and methods of literary and his- 
toric criticism. These conclusions may have interest and im- 
portance as problems of mere literary and historic investiga- 
tion, but for the estimation and use of the scriptures essen- 
tial to Christian faith, such conclusions have no vital import- 
ance. We venture even to maintain that should the theories of 
Kuenen and Wellhausen be accepted as the best solution of the 
literary problem of our Hexateuch, the right and competency 
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of the Bible to acquaint us with God in redemption would 
remain essentially unaffected. 

The second question raised in our examination of Dr. Ladd’s 
book is a question more vitally connected with the interest, we, 
as Christians, take in the Bible,—the question relating to reve- 
lation and inspiration. The reader will find Dr. Ladd’s treat- 
ment of this topic able, and it will be hard to dissent intelli- 
gently from Dr. Ladd’s general position. We confine our 
attention to a single aspect of this question. It is that of the 
relation which the Bible sustains to revelation and inspiration. 
Such a distinction as that between the Bible itself and the 
revelation with which it acquaints us, and between the writ- 
ings that compose our Bible and the inspired men out of whose 
lives and deeds these scriptures have come—such a distinction 
is, as Dr. Ladd has pointed out, by no means trivial or untrue. 
To identify revelation with the Bible, or to make inspiration, 
the quality of parchments, a matter of words instead of an 
endowment of persons, would lead to an estimation and a use 
of the Bible which the Bible neither demands nor permits, if 
it is allowed to testify freely to its own character and purpose. 

In seeking to define the true connection between the Bible 
and revelation, it is, we admit, not enough to say that the Bible 
is the record of revelation. Revelation is found in that entire 
spiritual movement—historic actions, moral struggles, religious 
aspirations, ideals—all that manifold and complete life we have 
before us in the Bible. Now the Bible as a collection of writ- 
ings stands in very intimate and peculiar relations to that life 
and thought. We may come nearer to an accurate apprehension 
of this relation, if we say that the Bible is the medium, or the 
“vehicle” of revelation. Perhaps if we content ourselves 
with the perception that our scriptures have come out of this 
entire living movement of history and spiritual life, we shall 
preserve better the position at which the Bible, when rightly 
understood, places us, leaving it undetermined what is the 
more precise connection between our sacred writings and the 
divine Spirit, or between the actions and thoughts of the men 
of the Bible and the word and will of God, who, as we all con- 
fess, is adequately known only in Jesus Christ. The essential 
character which the scriptures in this connection have for our 
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Christian knowledge and life is that of authentic historic 
sources of information respecting the revelation which God has 
made of himself. We indicate this position and value of our 
scriptures when we recognize that their authors stand in a unique 
and not repeatable historic position in relation to this reve- 
lation of God. These men participate in this historic revelation 
of God in a way that later generations cannot participate in it. 
By virtue of this unique relation which these men sustain to the 
historical action of God in revelation, theirs is an inspiration in 
some sense specifically distinguished from the common inspira- 
tion of all who are the children of God. More than this, we do 
not think it to be necessary to maintain or possible to be main- 
tained with rational confidence, respecting the nature and mode 
either of revelation or inspiration as distinguished therefrom. 
Any view of revelation and inspiration which the Bible sanc- 
tions, compels us to recognize degrees in both and forbids our 
extending to all portions of scriptures an equally close con- 
necticn with the mind of God. This task of assigning to each 
portion of Holy Scripture the degree of divine truth or the 
divine Spirit that is to be recognized in it, would be a hopeless 
one for human powers, were it not for the fact that the revela- 
tion of the Bible is a progressive one and reaches a completion 
in a form that is itself intelligible, and supplies us with the 
necessary criterion for determining the degree in which the 
Spirit of revelation is present in all the earlier stages of it. 

It is only in accordance with the scriptures, when we make 
them testify of Christ, and estimate them according as they do 
this. We are to make the Bible Christo-centric if we will 
interpret and use it according to its own declared purpose. 
Under such a treatment of the Bible, the various moral diffi- 
culties which portions of the Old Testament especially, present, 
are removed, without resort to a forced interpretation and 
doubtful apologetics. Under any other view of the revelation 
and inspiration of the Bible, such difficulties are insoluble. 
They are cleared away only when it is recognized that the reve- 
lation of the Bible is the mind of Christ, the morality of the 
Bible, its final morality only. 

A third and final question, we have proposed, relates to the 
authority of the Bible. In any treatment of such a question 
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we may start with the Christian estimation of the Bible, which 
assigns to these writings an altogether unique position and 
authority, which we accord to no other writings. Dr. Ladd holds 
clearly and without reservation the Protestant’s position—the 
Bible is our only rule of faith and practice. What then is the 
authority of the Bible, and how is this normative character of 
the Bible affected by the results of modern biblical study ? 
“ The authority of the Bible,” says Dr. Ladd, “is its right to 
hold up before the soul the true picture of Christ and the true 
conception of Christianity.” A better statement of what con- 
stitutes essentially the authority of the Bible could hardly be 
made, and it places us at the right point of view, and gives us 
the true canon in accordance with which we are to estimate the 
authority which belongs to particular scriptures. It enables us 
to distinguish between those scriptures whose teachings and 
requirements are entitled to supreme authority, and those 
scriptures whose authority is relative only, and those scriptures 
which, by themselves, can claim for Christians, no authority. 
This treatment of the Bible is alone in harmony with its own 
character and claims, and with the true idea of the revelation 
made known in it. If the final revelation is the true revela- 
tion, so is the final revelation the only one that has supreme 
authority, and those scriptures which embody it must have a 
normative significance that cannot belong in equal degree to any 
other scriptures. Again, Dr. Ladd has ably shown that this 
competency of the Bible to “hold up before the soul the true 
picture of Christ” is not dependent upon an alleged infalli- 
bility, or absence of all error in the representations or teach- 
ings of the scriptures. Such an assumption is as unnecessary to 
the proper authority of the Bible, as it is unsupported by the 
testimony which the Bible presents to its own character. The 
function of the scriptures is, as has been stated, to give us the 
word of God. That alone is authority, and this function of the 
Bible is not best discharged by identifying in an unthinking 
way the Bible with the word of God, or by assuming a peculiar 
kind of inspiration ad scribenduwm for the purpose of giving 
us scriptures absolutely free from error. The only question really 
essential to this authoritative character of the Bible is: Does 
the Bible afford us authentic information of that general 
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course of history in which God has revealed his character and 
his will, and do the writers of these scriptures from their 
unique connection with this historical action of God in revela- 
tion, give us the requisite data for gaining a knowledge of 
that revelation in its essential character? Assuredly the scrip- 
tures do not take this position of supreme authority except 
through our understanding of them, and it is through this 
interpretative action that the authority of the Bible is reached ; 
and it is upon the judgment of those to whom the scriptures 
are given that this assent to their authority must be based. 
But “ what is this,” it may be objected, “ but to reinstate the 
principles of rationalism in the treatment of the Bible? Does 
not the authority of the scriptures on this view become a mere 
matter of human judgment, and is not this what Dr. Ladd 
logically teaches?” We think Dr. Ladd’s position is as far 
from that of rationalism as his entire conception of the religion 
and history of the Bible is removed from naturalism. Whoever 
will follow our author through his admirable discussion of this 
two-fold relation which the Bible sustains to the word of God 
and to the church, can, with no degree of fairness, impute to 
him rationalistic principles. The Christian consciousness to 
which the ultimate decision must be referred is, as Dr. Ladd 
shows, a very different tribunal from that of the uninspired 
mind or the individual judgment: it is the mind of the church 
under the illumination and guidance of the Spirit, the same 
Spirit from which the Scriptures proceed. It is to bring to the 
interpretation and estimation of the scriptures that conscious- 
ness which has ztse/f been formed under their influence. It is 
nothing more than the demand that the Bible shall interpret 
and vindicate itself ; that its larger and unquestioned meaning 
shall be the criterion for interpreting its more special teach- 
ings; that what exhibits a less degree of the divine revelation 
shall be interpreted and judged by those scriptures which dis- 
close the fuller revelation of God. 
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ArtTicLE V.—DR. DELITZSCH ON THE PENTATEUCI.* 


Dr. Franz Denirzscn, of Leipsic, has few equals in the 
field of Old Testament studies as a Christian scholar and con- 
servative critic. What he has to say will be of special interest 
to those in this country whose minds are just being awakened 
to the great problems presented by the structure and contents 
of the Pentateuch. In the last edition of his commentary 
on Genesis (1887) he states at some length the solution which 
he is able to offer to these problems as a result of a long and 
studious career. 

The object of the present article is to reproduce, without 
comment of any kind, the arguments and conclusions which he 
advances. If they seem fragmentary and oftentimes not suffi- 
ciently extended, the fault is not to be ascribed to the character 
of Dr. Delitzsch’s statements but to the limitations under 
which a brief résumé necessarily labors. Those who wish to 
examine them more closely and to study the proofs with which 


they are supported must turn to the original. 

Assuming without hesitation that there was an actual 
sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt, Dr. Delitzsch proceeds to 
establish certain antecedent probabilities with regard to the 
time when a Hebrew literature began to grow up. Egypt 
emerges from the shadows of the far distant past a civilized 


* On the questions respecting the composition of the Pentateuch, no 
single scholar’s opinions are of any binding weight. Their value de- 
pends on the strength of the reasons in their favor. But Delitzsch has 
a title to be listened to with respect, for several reasons ; one of which 
is that he is a Christian believer. He has the right point of view ; in 
this regard, standing in contrast with Rénan, whose brilliant but super- 
ficial (not to say, blasphemous) romance on the history of Israel—the 
counterpart of his ‘‘ Life of Jesus”—has lately appeared. It is too 
much to expect even of Wellhausen and Kuenen that the rationalistic 
bias will be without its effect on their critical conclusions. To judge of 
the Bible in its parts, it is important to comprehend the Bible as a 
whole, and, above all, to comprehend the system of religion, the pro- 
duct of Revelation, the preparatory stages of which are exhibited in 
the documents constituting the Old Testament Scriptures.—Ep. NEW 
ENGLANDER AND YALE REVIEW. 
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country, and during the 18th and 19th dynasties, the period of 
special interest in the present discussion, “ material science and 
art displayed their greatest brilliancy. At that time the court 
poet, Pentaur, composed a poem, comparable to the Iliad, on 
the victory of Ramses II. over the Cheta. The passion for 
writing led to the most manifold productions. It was an age 
when polite literature flourished and the art of correspondence 
was cultivated.” Even among the heathen inhabitants of 
Canaan it is probable that writing dates back to the Mosaic 
era, if not to the period immediately preceding. We may 
therefore readily accept the testimony of the Pentateuch that 
Israel learned the art of writing in Egypt. Thus, at the time 
of the Exodus, the people were in possession of the conditions 
necessary for the chronicling of those notable events which 
took place among them. 

But previous to all the literatures of the ancient world, 
especially in the East, there are tales which are transmitted 
from mouth to mouth. Israel does not constitute an excep- 
tion. The words of Isaac in Gen. xxvii. and those of Jacob in 
Gen. xlix. appear to be a portion of this oral tradition. And 
since their contents do not seem vaticinia post eventum, and 
since the Oriental memory was capable of great things, these 
words may have been preserved even in their original form. 
Turning now to literature itself we may cite, without how- 
ever anticipating subsequent discussions on the origin of the 
Pentateuch, the Book of the Wars of Jahve, Num. xxi. 14, as 
an example of what was produced at the time of the Exodus, 
and thus as one of the earliest specimens of the literary activ- 
ity of the Hebrews. 

There are, however, other important conditions, besides the 
possession of the art of writing, which are essential if a liter- 
ature is to arise. Chief among these is a matured national 
life. The Patriarchal family must have developed into a peo- 
ple with a great past behind it and a great future before it. 
In the case of the Hebrews, Egypt was the place where this 
change took place. The surroundings were in one sense pro- 
pitious. The Hebrews had before them a nation of culture 
and genius, a developed political and religious system. Dwel- 
ling for a long period of time in close contact with this highly 
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organized public and private life they would necessarily be 
schooled for the formation of their own religious and political 
institutions. “The sojourn in Egypt must serve to prepare 
Israel for its destiny as the people of the Law.” Further- 
more, we should expect to discover an inner relation between 
their long residence in the midst of a nation of matured insti- 
tutions and the Sinaitic legislation. And such we find to be 
the case, for there are not a few references in the religious 
organization of the Israelites to the customs and regulations 
current in the land of the Pharaohs. 

The residence in Egypt was, moreover, to serve still other 
purposes. The tyranny which the people suffered at the hands 
of the Pharaohs awakened in them a national and religious 
consciousness of their own. They remembered what their 
fathers had told them of the religious experiences of former 
days back to the time when their ancestors came from beyond 
Canaan, from Chaldea and Aramea. In the names which 
were current among the people at the period of the Exodus is 
to be found evidence of this re-awakened religious life. It 
may then be truly asserted that “the history of Israel does not 
begin with the condition of a rough, undisciplined horde, but 
with that of a family ripened into a nation under the richest 
means and models for the process of civilization.” Such are 
the considerations which are forced upon the attention of all 
critics who do not, like Stade, sink the residence in Egypt into 
pre-historic mist. ‘That the time of Moses is to be looked 
upon as the real creative epoch for Israel which prefigures and 
determines the coming periods will, apart from some sceptical 
Ultras, be generally recognized.” 

There is yet another conclusion, more concrete and pertinent 
to the subject; and this is that a Mosaic Torah (Law) lies at 
the basis of the Pentateuch. “ We are convinced that the his- 
tory and the literature of the period after Moses demand the 
existence of a divine revelation communicated through Moses, 
which raised the people, now become independent, to the con- 
sciousness that it was the chosen of Jahve.” Of course it is 
not to be denied that with the exception of some brighter 
intervals the life of the people seems to lack the guiding 
influence of such a Torah, but we are here concerned not with 
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a customary law. It is a revealed law, which is nevertheless 
one day to become customary. Again, “if the essence of the 
religion of Israel is ethical monotheism, as Kuenen conceives it 
to be, then the steady counter-current of naturalism in Israel 
shows that this ethical monotheism was no mere natural 
growth, but was the demand made by an original revelation, 
which set up an ideal whose realization was thwarted by the 
natural tendency of the people.” Both the darker and the 
brighter side of Israel’s history before the exile urges us to 
believe in the existence of a divine Torah dating back to the 
revelation through Moses. Not the least weighty argument is 
to be found in the fact that “the sacred authority of the 
prophets and the spiritual unity of the prophecy of both king- 
doms, in spite of the totally distinct situation, are inconceivable 
without the fundamental unity of the divinely original basis.” 
Furthermore certain references in the prophets, and in psalms 
generally thought to be by David, justify us in presupposing 
a Mosaic kernel in the Pentateuch. 

Passing now over several subsidiary discussions, attention is 
called to the nature of the Pentateuch as it lies before us. It 
is not a carefully arranged book of laws, like the Corpus juris 
civilis, but it isa historical work which, following the course 
of national development, inserts the laws according to their 
time of emanation, and thus pictures the process through 
which Israel by and by received its matured institutions. This 
attempt to give laws in the order of their succession is quite 
striking, and naturally presupposes an acquaintance with the 
details of the history. In regard toa single place at least, that 
of the supplementary legislation on the Passover, Numbers ix. 
1-14, “one finds himself confronted by a dilemma. It seems 
as though he must be either too suspicious or must assume a 
historical knowledge on the part of the author surpassing the 
measure of the probable.” The Pentateuch as it stands is part 
of a great collective historical work which contains in addition 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings. Not until the period pre- 
ceding the Maccabees, when the sacred literature of the nation 
was divided into the Law, the Prophets and the Hagiographa, 
did it receive the name Torah (Law). “ Never, where in the 
canonical books of the Old Testament itself the Torah, or the 
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Book of the Torah, of the Torah of God or of Moses, is men- 
tioned, does the book referred to mean the Pentateuch ... ” 
The name more often alludes to certain constituent elements 
of Deuteronomy. Further considerations in this connection 
will be presented a little later. 

Omitting all reference to the Jewish and ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion on the authorship of the Pentateuch, the following may 
be said in regard to the relation of Jesus and the disciples to 
this question. “The Lord and his Apostles think of the 
Torah (here Pentateuch) as would be expected of members of 
their nation. With them it passes for the work of Moses. 
They consider it the product of a divine revelation but not as 
God’s complete and final revelation... .” Consequently 
they emphasize designedly its human side. They did not, 
however, reflect more closely upon Moses’ exact relation to it. 
This “was beside their high and practical purpose and was 
moreover foreign to the character of their time. It is import- 
ant for us to note that they were penetrated by the conviction 
that Moses was the mediator of the Law through whom Israel 
became the people of the Law.” 

After examining exegetically those passages in the Penta- 
teuch which testify to the actual share of Moses we find they 
“refer to single parts of the Torah, not to the whole Torah, 
and of course therefore not to the whole Pentateuch. With 
the verification of this testimony must Pentateuch criticism 
begin in order to proceed methodically.” As a preliminary re- 
mark it may be observed that the factors which make up the 
Pentateuch are well recognized, and “it is less the differing re- 
sults of analysis which divide scholars than the different reli- 
gious attitude toward the Holy Scripture, and the different 
valuation of the results in their bearings upon religion.” 
“Furthermore, the recent revolution in Pentateuch criticism 
has,” says Dr. Delitzsch and as his recent writings show, “ in- 
fluenced me to such an extent that I now perceive that the 
writer whose account of the creation begins the Pentateuch is 
not earlier than the one who relates the story of Paradise, but 
is later than he, and that the development of law and litera- 
ture, out of which the Pentateuch has come, extended down 
into the period after the exile.” Nevertheless that this posi- 
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tion is not to be confounded with that occupied by the radical 
critics will shortly appear. The theory of the documents ad- 
vocated must now be stated. 

* With Gen. i. 1—ii. 4* begins the work which was earlier 
ealled the Elohistic* Grundschrift (primitive document), and 
can now receive the same name in so far as in the present 
form of the Pentateuch it is the skeleton of the whole. Dill- 
mann marks this work, which is especially given to the history 
of the cultus and of the law, A; we call it, following the cus- 
tomary and significant terminology of Wellhausen, Q (Book of 
the Four Covenants). That Gen. ii. 5—ch. iv. came from the 
same author is clearly impossible. The writer whose book be- 
gan with these stories of primitive times is the Jahvist. Dill- 
mann calls him C: we call him J. With ch. xx., if not earlier, 
a third narrator appears who like Q calls God ZElohim up to 
the Mosaic epoch, but also makes himself known through a pe- 
culiar manner of delineation and a peculiar quality of language. 
He was named, as long as Q was regarded as the older Elohist, 
the second Elohist, but in reality the relation is just the other 
way. He receives from Dillmann the letter B: we call him 
E. The writings of J and E appear to have been welded into 
one whole before Deuteronomy received its final form. We 
name this whole JE, which Wellhausen terms the Jehovist in 
distinction from the Jahvist. But Q also became by and by 
augmented, and the work which had thus grown, indeed within 
the priestly class which was called to the propagation of the 
law, is entitled the Priest’s Codex (P. C.).” Certain integral 
parts of the Priest’s Codex having been distinguished, atten- 
tion is directed to the difference between the author of Deuter- 
onomy, which in its original independent form is named D, 
and the Deuteronomist who edited the whole historical series 
ending with Kings in the style of the author of Deuteronomy. 

To sum up the whole then, the documents are according to 
Dr. Delitzsch JE, (Jehovist) composed of two others J (Jah- 


*The reader will bear in mind that the documents were at first 
divided broadly according to that name of God used in each. Thus in 
one set of passages God is called Elohim while in another he is called 
Jahve (Jehovah). At a later period in the histery of Old Testament 
criticism further subdivisions were made. 
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vist) and E (Elohist) which have been welded into one; D, or 
Deuteronomy in its earlier form; PC (Priest’s Codex) a de- 
velopment from Q (source) or Grundschrift (Primitive docu- 
ment). This must be the general result of all thoroughgoing 
analysis. Details may be changed, but the broad lines above 
laid down will remain. Of course with the distinguishing of 
documents naturally comes an analogous arrangement in chro- 
nological order. But this must not prejudice against such 
evidence as tends to give an early origin for the constituent 
elements. “And if in the more accurate determination of the 
time at which they arose it should be necessary to go deep 
down into the period after Moses this does not exclude the 
possibility that what is related rests on tradition and that the 
codified laws stand upon Mosaic roots.” 

The next step is constructive. The attempt is made to de- 
fine the limits of what may be considered Mosaic or produced 
in the spirit of Moses. In this search the Decalogue, being the 
“most fundamental part of the Sinaitic laws and the genu- 
inest of the genuine” is to be the criterion by which we may 
decide what is the Mosaic style of thinking and speaking. 
Both in Exodus and in Deuteronomy where the Decalogue ap- 
pears the style is the same. The copy in Exodus belongs to JE; 
and consequently we may believe that “if one of the two char- 
acteristically different styles goes back to the primitive Mosaic 
type” it is that common to D and JE and not that peculiar to 
the Elohist. Similar arguments from diction may be found to 
support Ex. xxiv. 4 in its statement that Moses wrote what is 
now contained in the Book of the Covenant (chap. xx. 22 seq. ; 
xxi—xxiii). ‘“‘ We have here in the Book of the Covenant, as in 
the Decalogue, the real Mosaic type before us, and indeed in 
relatively the oldest and purest form.” These remarks will 
suffice to indicate Dr. Delitzsch’s line of procedure. With re- 
gard to what in Deuteronomy are apparently the sayings of 
Moses he concludes: “We demand for these testamentary 
words a traditional substratum on which a reproduction, free it 
is true, but exceptionally spiritual and artistic, is built up. 
. ... The relation of the author of Deuteronomy to Moses 
may be compared with the relation of the writer who com- 


posed Isaiah xl.-Ixvi. to the king among the prophets and with 
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the relation of the Fourth Evangelist to his Lord and Master.” 
The author has really lived into Moses’ manner of writing and 
speaking, and under the power of God’s Spirit reproduces from 
a close spiritual union with Israel’s leader. 

The evidence found in Deut. xxxi. for the handiwork of Moses 
leads Dr. Delitzsch to say: “the Mosaic Torah of the fortieth 
year is contained in Deuteronomy but is not identical with it.” 
And thus he proceeds, limiting the application of the word 
Torah by an acute exegesis and yet vindicating for Deuteron- 
omy a Mosaic substratum. The Sinaitic legislation in the 
Book of the Covenant is repeated and amended in Deuteron- 
omy. The most important case of this is the limitation of the 
cultus in ch. xii., whereby worship was centralized, one altar 
being substituted for the several allowed by Ex. xx. 24 seq. 
Such a change is to be accounted for on the ground that the 
first law was fragmentary and undeveloped, since in the Book 
of the Covenant itself the future establishment of this central 
holy place is presupposed. Furthermore, the fact that the 
prophets of the Northern Kingdom regarded worship on 
Ephraimitic ground as legitimate is not evidence against the 
early occurrence of this change. They could hardly be ex- 
pected to hold a different view, since the division of the king- 
dom was in their eyes a providential event. Nor is the Tab- 
ernacle an anachronism, for a common place of worship was 
as necessary during those forty years of wandering as was a 
common leadership. 

In regard to the historical character of the Priest’s Codex, 
“we hold fast to this, (1) that the Israelitish history of primi- 
tive ages from the Elohistic account of the creation down to 
the story of Joseph was already composed in times long before 
the exile. For that traditions and reminiscences with such 
contents were present is to be presupposed and that they 
were in general what we find in Genesis can be gathered from 
literature which dates before the exile.” (2) That the legisla- 
tive and historical material in PC as in D and in JE is formed 
out of traditions which, however, did not always offer the same 
points of view and the same expressions. (3) “That at the 
time when Deuteronomy arose the foundation of the legislation 
codified by the Elohistic pen was already laid.” These 
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statements are supported by passages in Deuteronomy and in 
the Book of the Covenant which require laws of the Priest’s 
Codex as their presupposition and supplement. The differ- 
ence between the two great types which form the Pentateuch 
is not to be explained by the difference in time, but by the fact 
that they each proceeded from a distinct school of thought. 
To the development of one Moses gave the chief impulse, 
while some great priest set forward the movement which, con- 
tinuing down into the times after the exile, produced the 
Priest’s Codex. 

Seattered through the Pentateuch are a few examples of 
Mosaic poetry, notably Num. xxi. 17, 18; vi. 24-26; x. 35, 36; 
Deut. xxxii. Perhaps this last may have been one of the sources 
used by the author of Deuteronomy in his task of reproduc- 
ing the work of Moses. To the same type of poetry belongs 
Deut. xxxiii. and Psalm xc., although they may have been com- 
posed by the author of Deuteronomy under an impulse identi- 
cal with that which urged him to his more extended work. 

The book of Joshua shows the same composite structure as 
the Pentateuch. When it arose “the priestly history of the 
period from the creation to the death of Moses, together with 
the excerpts incorporated from JE, was enlarged into the Pen- 
tateuch through the insertion of Deuteronomy, and to this 
Joshua was affixed as the sixth” element of a larger whole, the 
Hexateuch. “A writer under the influence of Deuteronomy, 
which, since Josiah was a spiritual power, worked over Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings into their present shape and bound them to 
the Hexateuch.” At the time of the final redaction the hexa- 
teuchal relation was severed and the Pentateuch set apart 
henceforth to be given a place of preéminence as the Torah. 
This took plaee in all probability when the canon was consti- 
tuted. 

“Torah and Pentateuch are not identical terms. First in 
an age long after the exile are they identified. This is a fact 
of the greatest significance. Reflection upon it is adapted to 
remove conscientious scruples in regard to Pentateuch criti- 
cism and to free the mind from divers inveterate prejudices.” 

Some of Dr. Delitzsch’s concluding remarks are of special 
interest. “The Christian as such accepts the Pentateuchal his- 
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tory and, generally speaking, the Holy Scripture, as a unity 
with one spirit, thought, and purpose. This unity consists also 
in all that pertains to our salvation and the history of its estab- 
lishment. It is raised far above the results of critical analysis.” 
However distasteful the work of criticism may be to the great 
mass of Christians and even to a certain class of Christian 
scholars, it is necessary for believing investigators to undertake 
the task and to show that these scientific studies can be pur- 
sued without treading under foot the respect due Holy Scrip- 
ture. There is, it is true, a revolution going on in Old Testa- 
ment territory which is bewildering, but “if only in this laby- 
rnth the one truth Christus vere resurrexit stands sure, then 
we have Ariadne’s thread and can find our way out. God is 
the God of truth. Love of truth, a submission to the demands 
of the truth, a surrender of traditional views which do not en- 
dure the test of truth, is a sacred duty, a part of the fear of 
God. ‘ Will ye be God’s partisans?’ Job cries out in condem- 
nation of his friends who became the advocates of God against 
him, while they wrest the facts in majorem Dei gloriam.” 

But with all this true courage there is to be a loyalty of 
faith, a loyalty which is the product of real experience and of 


a belief in the great facts of salvation. The Bible, notwith- 
standing its human, individual, and local characteristics, its re- 
lations to the times and to a temporary ritual, must remain a 
holy book since it is the “record of the works and words of 
God, the frame and the picture of the promised and manifested 
Redeemer.” 
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ArticLe VI.—SCHOPENHAUER’S METAPHYSICS OF 
MUSIC. 











Ricnarp Waener in his remarkable centennial essay on 
Beethoven acknowledges his great indebtedness to the pessim- 
istic philosopher Schopenhauer for his fundamental ideas on 
music. Indeed, the philosopher’s influence on the master is 
apparent all through the nine volumes of Wagner’s literary 
works, and in the music dramas we find the philosophic rela- 
tion of music to the other arts worked out into a new and 
immortal art. So not only to comprehend Wagner, the man, 
author, and composer, but also to understand the meaning of 
“the musie of the future” and to gain a greater inspiration 
from the chamber music and symphonies of the older masters 
we should be familiar with these suggestive cullings from 
Schopenhauer’s art chapters in “ Die Welt als Wille und Vors- 
tellung.” 

We must recall the “truth which lies at the foundation of 
all that” Schopenhauer has “hitherto said about art,” viz: 
“That the object of art, the representation of which is the aim 
of the artist, and the knowledge of which must therefore pre- 
cede his work as its germ and source, is the Idea in Plato’s 
sense, and never anything else; not the particular thing, the 
object of common apprehension, and not the concept, the 
object of rational thought and of science.” Beginning his con- 
sideration of the fine arts with architecture, whose peculiar end 
was the objectification of the lower grades of the visibility of 
the will* in its conflict with gravity and rigidity, Schopenhauer 
now comes to the highest art of music for whose unique posi- 
tion there has hitherto been no fitting place in the systematic 

* The key to Schopenhauer’s philosophical system is in the title of the 
work from which we quote, ‘‘ The world is my idea”—subjective ideal- 
ism; yet he knows more of the thing-in-itself than Kant, for he calls 


this causal world stuff, this ‘‘ kernel of every particular thing and aiso 
of the whole” by the name of that which is the most immediately and 


best known to us, viz: Will. 
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connection of his exposition. Music “stands alone, quite cut 
off from all the other arts.” What can it be in this great and 
exceedingly noble art by which it affects the inmost nature of 
man so powerfully and is so entirely and deeply understood by 
him in his secretest consciousness? After giving himself up 
entirely to these impressions of all forms of music, which are 
usually left here as insolvable in their mystery, Schopenhauer 
then returned to reflection and an explanation of the nature of 
the imitative relation of music to the rest of the world. The 
independence of music and the secret of its influence he found 
in the explanation that in music we do not recognize the copy 
or repetition of any Idea of existence in the world. “ Music is 
thus by no means like the other arts, the copy of the Ideas, but 
the copy of the will itself, whose objectivity these Ideas are. 
This is why the effect of music is much more powerful and 
penetrating than that of the other arts, for they speak only of 
shadows, but it speaks of the thing itself.” Thus is explained 
the phenomenalism and individualism of the lesser arts as con- 
trasted with the universality of music. “ Music does not ex- 
press this or that particular and definite joy, this or that sor- 
row, or pain, or horror, or delight, or merriment, or peace of 
mind ; but joy, sorrow, pain, horror, delight, merriment, peace 
of mind themselves, to a certain extent in the abstract, their 
essential nature, without accessories, and therefore without 
their motives. Yet we completely understand them in this ex- 
tracted quintescence. Hence it arises that our imagination is so 
easily excited by music, and now seeks to give form to that 
invisible yet actively moved spirit world which speaks to us 
directly, and to clothe it with flesh and blood, i. e. to embody 
it in an analogous example. This is the origin of the song 
with words, and finally of the opera, the text of which should 
therefore never forsake that subordinate position in order 
to make itself the chief thing and the music the mere 
means of expressing it, which is a great misconception and 
a piece of utter perversity; for music always expresses only 
the quintescence of life and its events, and never these 
themselves, and therefore their differences do not always 
affect it. It is precisely this universality, which belongs 
exclusively to it, together with the greatest determinateness, 
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that gives music the high worth which it has as the panacea 
for all our woes. Thus if music is too closely united to words, 
and tries to form itself according to the events, it is striving to 
speak a language which is not its own.” 

“The words are and remain for music a foreign addition, of 
subordinate value, for the effect of the tones is incomparably 
more powerful, more infallible, and quicker than that of words. 
Therefore if words become incorporated in music, they must 
yet assume an entirely subordinate position, and adapt them- 
selves completely to it. But,” and here we trace the begin- 
nings of Wagner’s music dramas, “the relation appears re- 
versed in the case of the given poetry, thus the song or the 
libretto of an opera to which music is adapted. For the art of 
music at once shows in these its power and higher fitness, dis- 
closing the most profound, ultimate, and secret significance of 
the feelings expressed in the words or action of the opera, giv- 
ing utterance to their peculiar and true nature and teaching us 
the inmost soul of the actions and events whose mere clothing 
and body is set before us on the stage. With regard to this 
superiority of the music, and also because it stands to the 
libretto and the action in the relation of the universal to the 
particular, of the rule to the example, it might perhaps appear 
more fitting that the libretto should be written for the music 
than that the music should be composed for the libretto. How- 
ever, in the customary method, the words and the action of 
the libretto lead the composer to the affections of the will 
which lie at their foundation, and call up in him the feelings 
to be expressed ; they act, therefore, as a means of exciting his 
musical imagination. Moreover, that the addition of poetry to 
music is so welcome to us, and a song with intelligible words 
gives us such deep satisfaction, depends upon the fact that our 
most direct and most indirect ways of knowing are called into 
play at once and in connection. The most direct is that for 
which music expresses the emotions of the will itself, and the 
most indirect that of the conceptions denoted by words. 
Where the language of the feelings is in question the reason 
does not willingly sit entirely idle. Music is certainly able 
with the means at its own disposal to express every movement 
of the will, every feeling; but by the addition of words we 
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receive besides this the objects of these feelings, the motives 
which occasion them. The music of an opera, as it is presented 
in the score, has a complete independence, separate, and, as it 
were, abstract existence for itself, to which the incidents and 
persons of the piece are foreign, and which follow its own 
unchanging rules; therefore it can produce its full effect with- 
out the libretto. But this musie since it was composed with 
reference to the drama, is, as it were, the soul of the latter; 
for, in its connection with the incidents, persons, and words, 
it becomes the expression of the finer significance of all those 
incidents and of their ultimate and secret necessity which 
depends upon this significance. .... . If now we cast a glance 
at purely instrumental music, a symphony of Beethoven pre- 
sents to us the greatest confusion, which yet has the most per- 
feet order at its foundation, the most vehement conflict, which 
is transformed the next moment into the most beautiful con- 
cord. It is rerwm concordia discors, a true and perfect picture 
of the nature of the world which rolls on in the boundless 
maze of innumerable forms, and through constant destruction, 
supports itself. But in this symphony all human passions and 
emotions also find utterance; joy, sorrow, love, hatred, terror, 
hope, ete., in innumerable degrees, yet all, as it were, only in 
abstracto, and without any particularization; it is the mere 
form without the substance, like a spirit world without matter. 
Certainly we have a tendency to realize them while we listen, 
to clothe them in imagination with flesh and bones, and to see 
in them scenes of life and nature on every hand. Yet, taken 
generally, this is not required for their comprehension, or enjoy- 
ment, but rather imparts to them a foreign and arbitrary addi- 
tion; therefore it is better to apprehend them in their imme- 
diacy and purity.” 

“According to all this we may regard the phenomenal 
world, or nature, and music as two different expressions of the 
same thing ”—z7ll, the fundamental world-stuff, expressing 
itself as nature indirectly and indistinctly as through Platonic 
Ideas, but immediately and subtilely in music as will-in-itself. 
“ Music, therefore, if regarded as an expression of the world, 
is in the highest degree a universal language, which is related 
indeed to the universality of concepts, much as they are related 
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to the particular things. Its universality, however, is by no 
means that empty universality of abstraction, but quite of a differ- 
ent kind, and is united with thorough and distinct definiteness, 
In this respect it resembles geometrical figures and numbers, 
which are the universal forms of all possible objects of experience 
and applicable to them all @ priori, and yet are not abstract 
but perceptible and thoroughly determined. All possible efforts, 
excitements, and manifestations of will, all that goes on in the 
heart of man and that reason includes in the wide negative 
concept of feeling, may be expressed by the infinite number 
of possible melodies, but always in the universal, in the mere 
form, without the material, always according to the thing-in- 
itself, not the phenomenon ; the inmost soul, as it were, of the 
phenomenon, without the body. This deep relation which 
music has to the true nature of all things also explains the fact 
that suitable music played to any scene, action, event, or sur- 
rounding seems to disclose to us its most secret meaning, and 
appears as the most accurate and distinct commentary upon i:. 
This is so truly the case, that whoever gives himself up entirely 
to the impressions of a symphony, seems to see all the possible 
events of the world take place in himself, yet if he neglects, he 
can find no likeness between the music and the things that 
passed before his mind. For as we have said, music is dis- 
tinguished from the other arts by the fact that it is not a copy 
of the phenomenon, or, more accurately, the adequate ob- 
jectification of the will, but is the direct copy of the will 
itself, and therefore exhibits itself as the metaphysical to 
everything physical in the world; and as the thing-in-itself 
to every phenomenon. We might, therefore, just as well 
call the world embodied music as embodied will; and this is 
the reason why music makes every picture, and indeed every 
scene of real life and of the world, at once appear with higher 
significance, certainly all the more as the melody is analogous 
to the inner spirit of the given phenomenon. It rests upon 
this that we are able to set a poem to music as a song, or a per- 
ceptible representation, as a pantomime, or both as an opera. 
Such particular pictures of human life, set to the universal 
language of music, are never bound to it or correspond to it 
with stringent necessity ; but they stand to it only in the rela- 
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tion of an example chosen at will to a general concept. In 
the determinateness of the real, they represent that which 
music expresses in the universality of mere form, for melodies 
are to a considerable extent, like general concepts, an abstrac- 
tion from the actual. This actual world, then, the world of 
particular things, affords the object of perception, the special 
and individual, the particular case, both to the universality of 
the concepts and to the universality of the melodies. But 
these two universalities are in a certain respect opposed to 
each other; for the concepts contain particulars only as the 
first forms abstracted from perception, as it were, the separated. 
shell of things. This relation may be very well expressed in 
the language of the schoolmen by saying that concepts are the 
universalia post rem, but music gives the wniwersalia ante rem, 
and the real world the wniwversalia in re.” 

“The unutterable depth of all music by which it floats through 
our consciousness as the vision of a paradise firmly believed in 
yet ever distant from us, and by which also it is so fully under- 
stood and yet is so inexpressible, rests on the fact that it re- 
stores to us all the emotions of our inmost nature, but entirely 
without reality and far removed from their pain. So also the 
seriousness which is essential to it, which excludes the absurd 
from its direct and peculiar province, is to be explained by the 
fact that its object is not the Idea, with reference to which 
alone deception and absurdity are possible; but its object is 
directly the will, and this is essentially the most serious of all 
things, for it is that on which all depends.” 

The kinship of music and philosophy Schopenheuer shows 
strikingly after reminding us again that he has “been trying 
to bring out clearly that music expresses in a perfectly univer- 
sal language, in a homogeneous material, mere tones, and with 
the greatest determinateness and truth, the inner nature, the 
in-itself of the world, which we think under the concept 
will, because will is its most direct manifestation. Further, 
according to my view and contention, philosophy is nothing 
but a complete and accurate repetition or expression of the 
nature of the world in very general concepts, for only in 
such is it possible to get a view of that whole nature which 
will everywhere be adequate and applicable. Thus whoever 
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has followed me and entered into my mode of thought will not 
think it so very paradoxical if I say, that supposing it were 
possible to give a perfectly accurate, complete explanation of 
music, extending even to particulars, that is to say, a detailed 
repetition in concepts of what it expresses, this would also be 
a sufficient repetition and explanation of the world in concepts, 
or at least entirely parallel to such an explanation, and thus it 


would be a true philosophy.” 
HaRLOw GALE, 
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Articte VIL--A NOTE ON A POINT OF MEDIEVAL 
HISTORY ; by Pror. Grorce B. Apams. 


Tuer YxEAR 1000. 


Tue statement is often repeated that the people of the Mid- 
dle Ages expected the end of the world to take place with the 
close of the first thousand years after Christ, and that as this 
date came near, this expectation occasioned great excitement 
and seriously affected conduct. Recent investigations make it 
certain that this supposition is unfounded and that there was 
no special fear of the end of the world connected with the 
year 1000. 

The first careful study of the question was made by the Rev. 
Dom Plaine in the Catholic Revue des Questions Historiques, 
Jan., 1873. This was followed for France with an article by 
M. Raoul Rosiéres in the Revue Politique for March 30, 1878, 
and finally by a book, L’An Mille, by M. Jules Roy, Hachette, 
Paris, 1885, in the series of books called the Bibliothéque des 
Merveilles. Before the appearance of this book a careful 
study of the evidence had been made for Germany by H. v. 
Eicken and the results published in the Forschungen zur 
Deutschen Geschichte, vol. xxiii. Finally an especially 
careful study for Italy has been made by Pietro Orsi who pub- 
lislied his conclusions first in the Rivista Storica Italiana, iv. 
1, and again in a little book, L’Anno Mille, Turin, 1887. 

These investigators have reached, all of them, the same re- 
sults. The erroneous opinion appears to have grown up from 
somewhat hasty conclusions drawn by historians in the eigh- 
teenth century from such phrases as, hujus mundi supervent- 
ente termino, which are of frequent occurrence in the formula- 
ries and charters of gift in the Middle Ages in stating the mo- 
tives of the donors, and from a few references to the subject in 
the chronicles and other writings. Some of these will be found 
quoted in Gieseler’s Church History, vol. ii. § 27, note 8. It 
is very certain that during some two or three centuries of the 
Middle Ages there was a more or less constant expectation that 
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the end of the world was approaching. Any unusual natural 
phenomenon, or public calamity, a war, a pestilence, some- 
times an eclipse, or the falling of Annunciation on Good Fri- 
day was enough to create a momentary panic—antichrist was 
about to appear and the final judgment to begin. The evi- 
dence is entirely lacking that there was any extraordinary 
fear of this event in connection with the year 1000, or that 
conduct was affected in any unusual way as that date drew 
near. The approaching end of the world is referred to 
throughout the century following, in charters and elsewhere, 
in just the same way as before that year. Indeed the history 
of superstition in the United States and in our own century 
can furnish some facts to help us in understanding how likely 
such a belief was to keep constantly reappearing in much 
darker ages. 

A passage from a charter of the year 1040, quoted from 
Flach, Origines L’Ancienne France, i. p. 140, will illustrate 
more than one point connected with the subject. “ Mundi ter- 
minum propinquare prenunciata a Domino signa multiplici 
frequentia sui declarant. Surgit enim gens contra gentem et 


regnum adversus regnum et terre motus magni fiunt per loca. 
Unde ego Berta, dono Dei tocius Britannie comitissa et filius 
meus Conanus, hiis signis territi, ete.” 

GEORGE BURTON ADAMS. 





The Political Science Club. 


UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 





THE POLITICAL SCIENCE CLUB 


March 23. No. 195 Old Chapel. Mr. Charles H. Ludington, 
Jr, read a paper on The Housing of the Industrial Classes 
in English Cities. A statement of the features of the problem 
as presented in London and a consideration of English legislation 
on the subject led to the conclusion that the programme of the 
State should be to forbid unhealthy dwellings, its mission being 
one of sanitation and police regulation; that state provision of 
artisan’s dwellings is inexpedient; that English local government 
as now constituted, especially in London, blocks reform. 

The conclusions from England’s experience in the matter of 
private endeavor to better the conditions under which her indus- 
trial classes live has demonstrated: 

(1) That the very poor taken as a class do not appreciate the 
benefit of wholesome homes and will make no sacrifice to acquire 
them. That they must be educated in the elementary iaws of 
hygiene, in the value of pure air and sunlight, and in the use of 
fresh water and the broom, before they will be fit occupants for 
model dwellings. That the most effective power in thus educat- 
ing them is personal interest in their welfare shown by their 
landlords. 

(2) That this lowest element is the one it is most desirable to 
reach, 

(3) That tenements in the worst districts may be so managed, 
_ and upon business principles, as to be training-grounds for their 
occupants in which they can be taught the principles of healthy 
living, and that such operations can be made to return a reason- 
able profit. 

(4) That philanthropy and 5 per cent. can be coupled in the 
erection of model dwellings, so as to afford all necessary sanitary 
convenienees ; that such dwellings can be made to house in a healthy 
manner as large a population per square foot, as the old rookeries, 
if not larger. That the success of such dwellings in London has 
been limited by two causes. 
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1. A class of working people, in general better off than those for 
whom the buildings were designed, have become the occupants, 
and have thus reaped the benefits in diminished rents. 

2. Regulations, adopted and enforced by the owners of tenement- 
house property, concerning the occupancy of good dwelliags, 
have given a sort of monopoly to the owners of bad ones. 

(5) That the merely philanthropic side of the matter must not 
be given undue weight; that it is far safer to proceed in the main 
upon strict commercial principles and to bear in mind that to 
encourage self help lies at the root of all rational methods of 
relief. 

April 13. Mr. Charles H. Ludington, Jr., read a paper on The 
Tenement House Problem in New York City. The conclusion 
was reached that the “double-decker,” despite its defects and 
evil influences, must remain the prevailing type of tenement house. 
For the reformation of the system the following lines were sug- 
gested: (1) Agitation, not sensational in character, to keep alive 
and to develop public sentiment: (2) the gradual removal of all 
“ rear tenements :” (3) the organization of societies and associa- 
tions (a) to acquire and to renovate old tenements and (0) to erect 
wholesome and fit dwellings—the procedure to be invariably on 
commercial principles: (4) the creation of a permanent fund, by 
subscriptions and legacies and other means, to be administered by 
reliable trustees in furthering the objects of such societies: (5) 
the development of cheap rapid transit and ferry facilities : (6) 
charitable work in educating the poor to an appreciation of whole- 
some living: and (7) the organization and extension of codpera 
tive loan and building associations. 





Current Interature. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 





GOVERNOR CHAMBERLAIN’S ADMINISTRATION IN SoutH CaRo- 
tina.*—We have received a copy of this work too late for an ex- 
tended notice in this number of the Review. It is our purpose 
to review the book hereafter and we will therefore at the present 
time merely announce its appearance. Having glanced over its 
pages we will add however that it gives every indication of con- 
taining a full, authentic, and thoroughly interesting account of 
one of the most important episodes in the history of South- 
ern Reconstruction. The misgovernment that fell upon South 
Carolina during this period, arose primarily from the obstinate re- 
fusal of her leading and better classes to accept the situation, 
and to second the efforts of the Federal Government to enlist 
their interest and support in re-establishing the State on a new 
and better basis. This refusal necessarily left the management of 
its affairs largely to a less responsible and more ignorant class 
and the results are well known and clearly set forth in this vol- 
ume. That a different course of action by the natural leaders of 
the people would have prevented all the evils for which maled ic- 
tions are now heaped upon the “ blacks and carpet-baggers ” aloe, 
is manifest from the fact that Gov. Chamberlain, at first without 
any assistance whatever from the leading white citizens of South 
Carolina, was able to accomplish so much in stemming the tide of 
corruption and folly which had set in previous to his election to 
the governorship. When his sincerity, courage, ability, and 
thorough integrity in the performance of his executive duties 
became so manifest as to extort their reluctant admiration and 
confidence, some faint encouragement on their part came to his 
aid, and had he been seconded by them, as they almost universally 
admitted he deserved to be, an era of security, prosperity, and 
repose might have been easily established on the basis of a genu- 
ine political freedom. Unfortunately such a basis was by no 
means in accordance with the popular desire or purpose. The old 


* Governor Chamberlain’s Administration in South Carolina.—A Chapter of Re- 
construction in the Southern States, by WALTER ALLEN. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 8vo. pp. 544. 
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elements of race tyranny and local bigotry were too strong to be 
smothered, and after a brave but constantly losing contest, Gov. 
Chamberlain, abandoned by President Hayes to the mercy of an 
organized mob, was driven from South Carolina. From that time 
forth the cause of democratic liberty in the Cotton States was 
seen to be hopelessly lost, until that regeneration of their people 
which will ultimately come shall have been attained, or the Fed- 
eral Government shall find both the will and the way to main- 
tain the rights of its own citizens within their borders. The book 
is handsomely printed and bound, and is in every way worthy of 
the importance of its subject. 

Even in so short notice as this, we cannot forbear a reference 
to the admirable manner in which the editor, Mr. Walter Allen, 
has accomplished his task. The great mass of documents which 
are here collected is so skillfully arranged, that, with the copious 
index which is furnished, the book can be readily consulted for 
information on any particular subject. In his preface, Mr. Allen 
says: “ From the nature of the work that fell to his lot, the chief 
actor in this brief passage of history, not to say its hero, has been 
subjected in some quarters, to much dispraise, blame, and even 
obloquy. It cannot be doubted that he is a man of such quality 
as willingly to rest his claims to honorable remembrance on the 
truth of history,—the whole truth. It will not be disputed that 
for the period covered by this record he presents an interesting 
figure ; nor will it be denied that he exhibited some high civic 
virtues and capacities, and did for South Carolina more than was 
hoped for at the time, and more than seemed within the power of 
one man. That he brought to his task great force of character, a 
strong purpose, admirable courage, high culture, and a powerful 
eloquence, is generally conceded. What he was, what he did, as 
well as the character of the events with which he was connected, 
will, however, best appear from a perusal of the record revealed 
in the following pages, in which no act or utterance that seemed 
to have importance regarding his aim and work has been willfully 
suppressed. By such completeness could best be fulfilled in 
respect of the subject in hand, what Tacitus conceived to be the 
main office of history : To prevent virtuous acts from being for- 
gotten, and that evil words and deeds shall fear an infamous 
reputation with posterity. 

“The whole is submitted with the confidence—such confidence 
as Carlyle must have had in publishing the Letters of Cromwell 
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—that the only condition indispensable to a just appreciation of 
one who bravely and honorably performed a hard duty is that 
what he did, why he did it, and how he did it, shall be fully and 
fairly set forth.” 


Renan’s History or THE PEopPLE oF IsrarL.*—The present 
volume is, as the author assures us in his preface, a part of a com- 
prehensive work projected forty years ago, “The Origin of Chris- 
tianity.” 

M. Renan’s plan was to write the History of Israel as an intro- 
duction to the history of the first century and a half of Chris- 
tianity. His reasons for deviating from his original design, and 
“plunging into the middle of the series,” are the uncertainty of 
life, and chiefly the special attraction he felt toward the two chief 
persons in the history of Christianity—Jesus and Paul. The work 
which should have appeared first has been completed after six 
years of the author’s undivided attention, and the first volume is 
now offered to the public ; the two remaining volumes are prom- 
ised within a limited time, and the entire work will bring the 
History of Israel down to the definite established Judaism in the 
time of Esdras. The present volume covers the time from the 
formation of the distinct people, as a branch of the nomad Semites, 
to the definite establishment of the kingdom of Israel under King 
David. 

Those acquainted with the writings of Renan scarcely need be 
told that they will find in the present work the same brilliant and 
facile author, the same luminous and fascinating method of treat- 
ing his subject that have always given M. Renan a strong if not 
dangerous attraction. 

But what shall we say of Renan himself, and of the latest fruit 
of this gifted author’s genius? It is by no means easy to do jus- 
tice by M. Renan ; he shocks our religious feelings by his levity 
of mind and his hard judgments; he tears away with a ruthless 
hand the veil of mystery where we are most impelled to recognize 
the presence of God, whose “ ways are past finding out.” He 
goes athwart our most cherished and deeply rooted convictions, 
he evinces a total incapacity for spiritual apprehension, he is 
Paul’s “ psychical man,” attempting to give an account of things 
which the “ psychical man” cannot know, because they are “ spir- 


* History of the People of Israel till the Time of King David. By ERNEST 
RENAN. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 12mo, pp. 362. 
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itually discerned,” and M. Renan does not appear to possess the 
organ or sense for the spiritual. We are prone to ask, Does 
Renan really understand the people of Israel, whose history he 
has written, he fails so signally to follow that people with sym- 
pathy in the profounder and more significant moments of their 
religious history. He has apparently no recognition of the great 
moral struggles, the profound religious experiences that consti- 
tut: the greatness and unique significance of Israel. It is this 
lacx of sympathetic appreciation, the first requisite to any true 
un lerstanding, that makes us distrust Renan’s qualification for 
such a task as he has proposed to himself. 

Renan’s general philosophy of the world and of man is one 
that finds neither occasion nor room for any god who is distinct 
from or superior to the material universe and the nature of man. 

“No signs have been discovered in nature of any intelligent 
agent superior to man. Nature is inexorable, its laws are blind. 
Prayers never encounter any being that they can turn from its 
purpose. No prayer or aspiration has ever healed a disease or 
won a battle.” Indeed, the two expressions which recur in the 
writings of Renan, “the genius of humanity” and the “Soul of 
the World,” are quite synonymous with God. This philosophy 
of religion, we will only observe at present, allows no action of 
God as distinct from the mechanism of nature and the will of 
man. There is no room in such a philosophy of religion for a self- 
revelation of God as the source of man’s religious life, much less 
a self-revelation of God in the form of historical action. 

M. Renan belongs to a dominant school of historians which is 
distinguished by the critical principles it employs in the treat- 
ment of the biblical writings, and by the religious-philosophical 
assumptions under which it investigates the history of Israel. 
He starts with essentially the same presuppositions with Well- 
hausen, Reuss, and Kuenen, is guided by like critical principles, 
and we should expect him to reach very similar conclusions; but 
there are, however, two features in his treatment of the religion of 
Israel which distinguish his position somewhat sharply from the po- 
sition of these historians. In marked deviation from his associates, 
Renan places the beginning of Israel’s proper religion in a time far 

back of the beginning of Israel’s history as a nation. It is not with 
the religion of Israel as a nation, the religion of Javeh, the God 
of Israel, that the development of the religion of Israel properly 
begins, nor is it to the period of the national existence of Israel 
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that we have to look, if we would find Israel’s religion in its typi- 
cal form. It is to the age of the Patriarchs, to the nomad-Semites 
—more precisely to a single branch of the Terachite-Semites, the 
Beni-Israel—that we must turn if we would know what that reli- 
gion is which it was the unique vocation of Israel to make the 
possession of humanity. This religion of the Beni-Israel was, 
Mr. Renan teaches, a simple but spiritual monotheism. It con- 
sisted in the recognition of God as Elohim, the generic name for 
the Divine, the Almighty, the Ruler of all things. Elohim was 
worshiped by simple rites, free from idolatry and from human 
sacrifices. This religion of Elohim inculcated the plain virtues of 
truth, courage, hospitality, kindness, and unselfish regard for 
others. It is this unhistoric period that has special attraction for 
Renan. He finds in this religion of Elohim, the type of Israel’s 
religion ; it is the ideal to which the better minds—those who 
best preserved the genius of the people—always looked back and 
which they sought to restore. Indeed, according to Renan, the 
whole course of the religious history of Israel may be summed up 
in the endeavor to restore the religion of the Patriarchs. This 
estimate of the importance of the pre-Mosaic period for the 
religious development of Israel is in marked deviation from the 
significance which all the historians of the school to which Renan 
belongs, attach to it. With these historians, Israel’s proper reli- 
gion begins with the national life, and the development of Israel’s 
religion goes hand in hand with the national history. 

Quite otherwise with Renan; he sees in the nationalism of 
Israel the decadence from its religion, at the very outset. The 
adoption of Javeh to be the God of Israel was the sin and apos- 
tasy of Israel. Javeh was not the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. He was a tribal deity of obscure origin; originally cruel, 
fierce, destructive, not better than Chemesh or other tribal gods. 
Javeh was definitely adopted by the tribes in the wilderness, and 
he subsequently became the national God. As God of Israel, 
Javeh was no better than the nation. He was its “alter ego,” 
its “ genius or spirit personified.” He did not make Israel better. 
Far from it, he brought to Israel those idolatries, those shocking 
and abominable rites, that were the great hinderances to the 
spiritual progress of Israel. ‘“Javeh is not just, being mon- 
strously partial toward Israel, and cruelly severe upon other peo- 
ples. He loved Israel and hated the rest of the world. He 
slew, lied, deceived, and robbed, all for the benefit of Israel.” 
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Thus between Javeh and the Elohim of the Patriarchs there was 
really only antithesis. The Elohim of the Patriarchs was “just 
toward ali and impartial. Javeh was partial and not just at all.” 
Elohim was the God of all people and lands, Javeh was only 
Israel’s God. Elohim was worshiped purely and with innocent 
rites, Javeh was worshiped with horrible rites and in an idolatrous 
way. 

It was, then, a most untoward event for the religion of Israel, 
when Israel became a nation and Javeh became the God of 
Israel. ‘Each step in the formation of the national idea was 
accompanied by a degradation of the theology of Israel.” The 
only hope for Israel lay then not in what Javeh could do to 
restore Israel, but in the ability of Israel to save itself from 
Javeh. The hope for the true religion of Israel, and the hope of 
humanity, lay in the genius of that people, that could expel Javeh 
and survive the destruction of its national existence. 

“The prophets, and especially Jesus, the last of them, will 
expel Javeh—the exclusive God of Israel—and revert to the 
noble patriarchal formula of one good and just Father of the uni- 
verse and the human race.” 

It is true that the prophets identified Javeh with Elohim, but 
they did so only as they first stripped Javeh of everything that 
constituted his distinctive character. It is an identification in 
name, not in fact. 

The religious history of Israel then presents three stages or 
epochs. In its first stage, it enters in its pure, typical form, and 
that period forms the ideal towards which all subsequent ages in 
their best moments strive. The second period—the period of 
nationalism—has for the religious development of Israel no posi- 
tive significance; it is a mere “ episode” in the religious history 
of Israel. The last epoch in the religious development of Israel 
will be that characterized by the endeavor of the prophets to 
“ recreate the first Elohimism,” and to build upon the basis of the 
simple religion of the Patriarchs—to elevate and make universal 
the religious faith with which the Beni-Israel journeyed toward 
Egypt; and lastly, it will be the significance of the Law, that it 
is a distinct endeavor to reproduce and perpetuate the religious 
lite that was long anterior to Moses. 





J. E. RUSSELL. 








